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THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


In the Southern States there is a wide difference of opinion 
regarding the future of the negro race, both as to its civil and 
religious aspect. What will be the future status or modus vivendi 


between the white and negro races, particularly in those South- 
ern States in which the negroes preponderate? (According to 
the census of 1880 there were 176,850 more negroes than whites 
in Mississippi.) Will one race drive or push out the other? If 
not, what will be their mutual relations? What steps must the 
church take to gain a firm foothold among the negroes? Which 
race, the white or the colored, should furnish priests and teach- 
ers? If the latter, what methods are to be used to obtain them ? 
And, lastly, what means are needed to carry on the work? 

Each of these questions is of vast importance. Priests who 
live and labor in the ministry of the church in the South, and 
who feel no little interest in the welfare of the colored race, 
scarcely know how to answer. Men of intelligence and obser- 
vation, when asked what they think of the above questions, either 
hesitate to give an opinion or express themselves in very doubt- 
ful terms on the subject. There is certainly no unanimity of 
Opinion on these grave questions among the thoughtful men of 
the South, . The writer of this article, instead, then, of giving his 
own opinion, will simply note down some of his observations 
which he believes to be substantially correct, and leave it to 
wiser heads to draw therefrom just and reasonable conclusions. 

CiviL AsPECTS.—Between negro and negro there exists a 
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wide difference, and in this distinction there is no reference made 
to the different tribes of Africa which at first furnished the for- 
mer slaves of this country. The variations in physiognomy 
among pure negroes indicate different tribes. The one type is 
tall, erect, regular in features, muscular, and well built; the 
other class is small, has a ponderous head, high cheek-bones, 
broad lips, and distended nostrils. The former type is indicative 
of far more intelligence than the other. However, intermarriage 
has tended to gradually obliterate tribal characteristics of these 
classes. ; 

Again, there is a vast difference between, for instance, the 

faryland, Virginia, or Creole negro, and the one from the lowlands 
of the Mississippi valley. The slaves of the former class were 
reared on the plantation in close contact with their master and 
the children of the family ; the master and mistress knew them 
by name, cared for them individuaily; the children of the two 
races played together ; and, if slaves, they were slaves in the mas- 
ter’s family. On the other hand, the unruly, bad slave was sold, 
and thought good enough for the cotton-fields and sugar-planta- 
tions of Mississippi and Louisiana. In these rich fields the mas- 
ter knew the number but he scarcely knew the names of his 
slaves, his family was rarely in their midst, and they were left in 
the hands of overseers without any civilizing influence. 

Will the negro supersede the white race in some of the South- 
ern States and form the “Black Belt,” as some writers assert? 
We have made the following observations for Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi: In those counties which are poor and in which the ne- 
groes are comparatively few, they are better off, more prosper- 
ous, and frequently possess some land ; whereas in rich counties, 
where they make plenty of money, they spend it even faster, 
and so live in poverty the whole year, a few months excepted, and 
scarcely ever own a foot of land. In some instances a few ac- 
quired tracts of fine land; but these have been quicker lost than 
acquired, as the owners then became averse to labor and seemed 
unable to manage a large estate. Here and there, however, and 
particularly in cities, some colored persons have acquired and 
yet retain property and wealth; but these few are generally 
mulattoes. 

In counties where the negro population stands to the white 
as eight, nine, or even twelve and thirteen to one, the blacks have 
less political influence than in counties where their number is 
much smaller. Political influence is not always gained by nu- 
merical strength. Lack of civilization, a reckless carelessness as 
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to the manner of living, and consequent lack of interest in poli- 
tics, leave most of the civil offices in the hands of the white popu- 
lation. The best modes of living belong to the white race, and, 
if we except the lower and less remunerative occupations, rail- 
roading, steamboating, telegraphing, manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing, managing and overseeing plantations, and levée-building are 
exclusively in the hands of the whites. 

Before the war and for some years after it Southern boys 
scarcely ever learned trades; now, however, our boys are begin- 
ning to take hold of most of the trades formerly in a great mea- 
sure filled by the negro—such, for instance, as carpentering, 
plumbing, blacksmithing, engineering, ginning cotton, and run- 
ning sugar, rice, and lumber mills. Whatever, in a word, requires 
greater intelligence and more patient endurance, whatever is more 
lucrative, is in the hands of, or is about to fall into the hands of, 
the white race, and is very likely to stay there. Young men who 
are sober and industrious need not leave the South, but can find 
as lucrative employment there as elsewhere in the States. It 
would be a great misfortune to the negro to live removed from 
the white man, and both civilization and religion would thereby 
greatly suffer. In many of the Southern States the whites need 
the colored people, but the latter also need the former. Whether 
the future will or will not change this state of affairs it is difficult 
to predict. 

RELIGIOUS ASPECT.—Maryland and Creole negroes have been, 
as a rule, Catholics for generations. The teachings and practices 
of the church have left a deep impress upon them; they were 
well instructed in their religion,.they loved the church, and, 
even when sold and far away from priest and church, they kept 
the faith as well, perhaps better than white Catholics would 
have done under similar circumstances. Others, reared under 
scarcely any religious influence in slavery times, and now and 
formerly entirely under Protestant sway, are grossly ignorant of 
the church and are deeply prejudiced against her doctrine and 
ministers. It is clear that the Catholic Church must present 
herself in different ways to these diverse classes of negroes. 

The negro is supposed to be very emotional in his religion: 
shouting, handshaking, swaying of the body to and fro, stamp- 
ing with the foot and clapping with the hands, are no extraor- 
dinary ways for the non-Catholic negro to give expression to his 
religion. Has he learned this from Methodist camp-meetings, 
where the whites adopt quite as extravagant manners to give 
vent to their feelings of “being converted”? Surely the negro 
born and bred in the church is scarcely more emotional than his 
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white brother. Whilst the latter class of negroes may delight in 
worshipping in the same church and in the same manner as their 
white brethren, it may well be doubted whether the former class 
of negroes would feel at home there. 

I have seen it somewhere stated that only one-eighth of the 
negroes are mulattoes ; but whoever confines his observations to 
cities and towns would doubt the statement, for there he will 
find at least as many and more mulattoes than pure-blooded 
negroes. There is far more temptation for the negroes, espe- 
cially for the women, in the town than in the country. Modesty 
and purity are scarcely expected of them. Fondness for dress and 
of amusement, an easy way of making a living, and slowness to 
marry are so common among them that dissipation becomes a 
natural consequence. In the country, however, most of the 
temptations are avoided ; there they marry early in life, and chil- 
dren are no disadvantage, but are rather helps in the field. 
Hence new missions for the negroes might probably be more 
successful in the country than in towns. 

How is the Catholic Church to reach them? It is compara- 
tively easy to retain those that have from infancy been reared 
within the fold. A zealous priest who looks after them with 
care, founds schools, and establishes societies will keep them as 
part of the whole flock, white and colored. But what of the 
great mass that has never come under the influence of the church? 
As a rule, parishes in the South are poor, priests are few and 
scattered over a great extent of country, and they have no little 
labor to keep intact what the Lord has entrusted tothem. What 
can be reasonably expected of them? Very little indeed. It is 
difficult to obtain priests for the poor Southern mission ; how 
much more difficult to secure missionaries to open a field, new 
and unpromising, which will present a life of hardship, of disap- 
pointment, and of continual self-sacrifice! May the Lord of the 
harvest raise up men for this work! But may not and should 
not the colored man himself be the instrument in the hand of 
‘God to evangelize his colored brethren? Wherever the church 
has sent her missionaries, one of the great cares, alter the first 
preaching of the faith, has ever been to erect seminaries to train 
a native priesthood. Not only is this the case in China and 
Japan, but also in Africa among the negroes and among the 
aborigines of Oceanica. There are always several negro stu- 
dents in the Propaganda, Slavery has long been abolished ; the 
growing generation has not felt its yoke, and its stigma is re- 
moved. A colored man .who respects himself is truly honored 
by the whites in the South, even more so than in the North. 
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The permanent improvement of the negro race should come from 
within, should be brought about by the best men of their own 
race, who will be stimulated by the example of the white people 
in whose midst they live. The colored race, though living har- 
moniously with the white race, mistrusts anything carried on for 
their benefit by the whites, unless the colored men are them- 
selves allowed to act the principal parts. They think they can 
manage their own affairs ; they are free now and reject anything 
whatever that bears any semblance of tutelage of the white race 
over them. And this spirit manifests itself principally in things 
intellectual and spiritual—education and religion. This is the 
feeling of the bulk of the colored people at present. They do 
not want white preachers, and I do not know of any white 
preacher (outside the Catholic Church) who has ever exercised 
any religious influence over them, whilst, on the other hand, 
the colored preacher is, as a rule, highly respected and willingly 
obeyed by his congregation. Colored teachers are preferred for 
their schools, and they are daily taking the places formerly occu- 
pied by white teachers. The church cannot lose sight of this 
fact. There are numbers of bright colored boys that have more 
than sufficient intelligence to become priests. And as to morali- 
ty, it is a sad fact that after our white boys leave school and 
college many foilow the ways of sin and neglect their Christian 
duties till they marry. But, on the other hand, many too who 
are trained in a special manner for the priesthood keep them- 
selves free from the contamination of the world, and as young 
men lead pure lives. Why should not a colored boy who re- 
ceives a special religious training obtain the grace from God to 
lead a pure life? And if, once a priest, he feels he has to work 
for his own people, he knows their character and peculiarities ; 
he can suit himself to their manner of living; he will feel the in- 
conveniences and sacrifices less than white priests; he will elevate 
his own race and show his people that the Catholic Church alone 
is the church of all nations, that she recognizes “neither Jew nor 
Greek, Roman nor barbarian,” neither race nor color. 

It is out of the question to expect the Southern dioceses to act 
where a large amount of money is needed. They have it not, 
and unless more favored dioceses come to their aid nothing of 
consequence can be done. Bishops and priests elsewhere are 
apt to say: “Southern bishops and priests do nothing for the 
negro.” But how can they? Alas! they of the South, having 
been unaided for so many years, are now apt to think that they 
can do nothing for the conversion of the negro. It is undoubted- 
ly a difficult task, but it should be tried. Part of the collection 
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to be taken up for the negro and Indian missions could not be 
put to a better use than to erect a normal school for colored 
boys, where they may be fitted out to be teachers, and where 
Latin also should be taught. Thus any boys that show indica- 
tions of a religious vocation may be grounded in that language 
until they be segregated from the others and receive a special 
training preparatory for the priesthood. It is the experience of 
some religious orders that novices, lately baptized and not reared 
from infancy by Catholic parents, find the religious life galling 
and rarely persevere. Hence it might be well to receive in the 
proposed normal school none but colored youths that are Catho- 
lic by tradition and training. Doubtless many that feel a deep 
interest in the welfare of the colored race will differ from the 
above observations and the conclusions drawn therefrom. “ Du 
choc des idées jaillit la vérité.” If this article should draw forth 
wiser observations and lead to juster conclusions, the cause of the 
negro would be greatly assisted. 





IN PORT. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF A RECENT CONVERT. 


THE story I am about to relate is one of those slow conver- 
sions, a succession of timid steps of one groping her way alone 
through darkness, a protracted voyage, but which, despite its 
tardiness, has, by the grace of God, ended by the ship, against 
all contrary winds, reaching the desired haven. 

Conversions are of as many kinds as there are individuals, 
and each may be said to have its own particular character and 
teach its own lesson. The one under consideration presents so 
far an exceptional phase as it is self-developed, deriving its 
stimulus from thoughts and emotions wholly independent of 
such outward control as proselytism or controversial elo- 
quence. 

Caroline R—— was born in France, of French parents, on 
the very threshold of the new era that made away with the 
ancien régime. The elder branch of the Bourbons, in the person 
of Charles X., had abdicated; the younger, in that of Louis 
Philippe d’Orléans, had come into power. The political atmos- 
phere was permeated with entirely new ideas and aspirations. 
Feudalism had said its last word. The nobility was no longer 
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the only privileged class; the Citizen-King was shaking hands 
familiarly with high and low, and democratic aristocracy was the 
political fashion of: the day. 

It was in the midst of this new state of things that Caroline’s 
childhood unfolded. Her parents’ social position was such that 
she could enjoy all the educational advantages of the more culti- 
vated classes of society. Readers themselves, they trained their 
daughter in the same direction; and little Caroline, or Lina, as she 
was always called, grew up among books as other children among 
playthings. Her introduction to lesson-learning was made equally 
easy. She was taught the first rudiments at home, along with 
another little girl—her first friend—by a private tutor who came 
daily to the house ; and so attractive was this elementary instruc- 
tion that study became amusement, and the recreation-hours 
turned into school-performances. 

The little girls would often, for pastime, vie with each other 
as to which could learn the quicker a fable by heart and recite 
it with most effect, or invent a story on the spot. When taken 
to the theatre (a not unfrequent occurrence, their parents being 
play-goers) they rehearsed the next day what they had seen on 
the stage, and, in default of memory, composed new speeches 
and combinations. Lina’s mind, thus constantly exercised, ac- 
quired unusual elasticity, and turned in preference to matters re- 
lated to the intelligence. That this sort of training is too one- 
sided, and therefore open to objection, is unquestionably true. 
In her case it developed the thinking powers at the expense of 
her emotional nature. She was not, like other children, fond of 
dolls or pets; she never showed herself tenderly demonstrative, 
nor was pity easily aroused in her. She had, at three years’ in- 
terval, seen two little coffins borne out of the parental house, 
without realizing that the little baby sister and brother death 
had carried off were parts of herself and had cost her mother 
bitter tears. Nor did, subsequently, the birth of another sister 
particularly gladden her. Some persons thought her deficient 
in affection, yet was this seeming indifference scarcely anything 
more than undeveloped tenderness. Her father had striven to 
steel her against trouble by fortifying more especially her reason- 
ing faculty ; her mother, on her side, had given her attention 
more particularly to her moral qualities—the acquisition of a 
sensitive conscience rather than a sensitive heart. Both over- 
looked much; and had not the child been possessed of what we 
are inclined to call a natural, innate piety ; possessed of a genuine 
sense of God’s paternal love, to which her heart corresponded in- 
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stinctively, those gentler affections smothered in her by too in- 
tellectual a training might easily have degenerated into hard self- 
ishness. That this was not the case became sufficiently evident 
in her later years. 

Of this innate piety, mentioned above, the following little in- 
cident may perhaps give an adequate idea : 

As already said, the little girls, Lina, and Stéphanie her play- 
mate, often amused themselves rehearsing what they had seen at 
the theatre. One day, as they were so engaged in an upper 
room in Stéphanie’s house, they grew so loud that they attract- 
ed the attention of a parcel of students, companions of Stépha- 
nie’s oldest brother, who had his studio on the same floor. The 
party came over to listen, and watched the performance through 
the key-hole. One of them sportively turned the key upon the 
little girls, who, when the bell for luncheon called them below, 
found themselves locked in. To their heated imaginations the 
situation assumed as tragic an aspect as that of the play they had 
just been repeating. ‘“ What shall we do?” moaned Stéphanie. 
“Nobody knows where we are; and I am so hungry!” 

“And we are not allowed to open the window, else we might 
call out to the passers-by for help.” Stéphanie began to cry. 

“Wait,” said Lina, after a moment’s reflection, “ I know what 
to do. We must pray. God always helps those that pray.” 
And suiting the action to the word, she knelt down and 
prayed aloud for help. She would probably never have known 
of the impression that prayer made on the frolicsome boys who 
were listening behind the door, if, many years after, Stéphanie’s 
brother had not told her, chaffing her at the same time about 
the pedantry of her piety. Pedantic the prayer was unquestion- 
ably, for she had summoned up all her learning to give body to 
her appeal, likening their situation to the young princes’ in the 
murderous Tower, and Count Ugolino’s in the Italian dungeon; 
but, for all such conceit, it was nevertheless a true act ot devo- 
tion and indicative of a religious nature. 

This religious nature, however, did not receive at the hands 
of her parents the development it was susceptible of. Her mo- 
ther was a devout Protestant, her father a lukewarm Catholic. 
The child’s religious training was left to the first. She was 
made to read the Bible, to learn by heart long prayers—which 
her mother, confounding piety with eloquence, selected from 
amongst the choicest in theological style—and for the rest was 
left to her own impressions. On Sundays, instead of accom- 
panying her mother to church, she went with her father on long 
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strolls in the country, and the day of rest became one of fatigue. 
But it was a fatigue coupled with so much entertainment that 
those Sundays live in her memory as among her sweetest recol- 
lections. Through field and wood they went, to Passy or Gre- 
nelle, or the St. Cloud Park; and for refreshment they made a 
short halt at one or other of the rural restaurants on the way, 
where they were always sure of a comfortable little déjeuner. 

Life’s deeper shadows crossed Lina’s path when she was 
twelve in the shape of reverses of fortune and the death of her 
father. Mr. R was in the wine business, and an active mem- 
ber of a noted firm inthose days—Maison Lefebvre et Cie., en- 
gaged in the exportation of French wines. They failed, and he 
became involved in serious money difficulties which led to the ill- 
ness that shortened his life. Then followed the anxious fears at- 
tendant upon all such afflictions. But where faith and hope are 
rightly anchored trouble has its limits and relief is never far. 
Friendship came to the rescue. Mrs. R found means to meet 
the first liabilities, and the clouds dispersed by degrees. Her 
youngest daughter, whose delicate health suffered from the con- 
finement of the capital, was placed in good hands—a family living 
in the country—and the oldest was put into a boarding-school. 
These were Lina’s Lehr-jahre: the school-room no longer play- 
room. Study began in earnest. Whether the ease with which 
she traversed this period was due to her native buoyancy of dis- 
position, or that the institution was based on home principles and 
its teachers possessed of the genius of teaching—namely, to im- 
part knowledge without deadening the mental life of the pupil— 
| am not prepared to say; but the two years so spent went to 
swell on the tablets of her memory the list of the happy recollec- 
tions of her girlhood. It was during this period that her so- 
called religious training took place—the preparation, namely, for 
her confirmation and first communion, which, being obligatory 
in France, form a part of a regular education. It consists in a 
two years’ drill in catechism and Bible lessons. It was her first 
experience in tedious school-tasks. Her pastor’s learned text- 
definitions failed often to win from her the candid confidence they 
solicited, and she more than once incurred his displeasure by her 
inattention or careless memorizing. Yet did she pass the requir- 
ed examination in due time, and was received a member of the 
Protestant church. 

Providence in the meantime was opening for her avenues of 
self-improvement than which none better could have been found, 
even had fortune continued to smile on her as in.the days of her 
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childhood. Through the mediation of friends a proposition was 
made to Mrs. R by which her daughter was to share the 
home and studies of three young girls of her age in Germany, 
the understanding being an interchange of gifts—French against 
German. It was accepted. 

Behold her now transplanted from the merry land of France 
into an altogether foreign soil. The family of which she was to 
become a member resided in one of the obscurest districts of 
Bohemia. Freiherr von Slavick, its head, was the owner of a 
small estate of about two hundred acres, comprising field and 
woodland, and a roomy manor-house, called by the peasantry the 
Schlosslein (little castle) from its belfry and tower, the only in- 
dications o! its feudal origin. They were Catholics and people 
of culture, littérateurs and artists,- and in friendly intercourse 
with all the choicer society which this wild part of the country 
afforded. 

Strange and very new was the situation to the young girl, ac- 
customed from her childhood to the life of a great capital, and 
who knew of the country only as much as the outskirts of Paris, 
the Bois de Boulogne, or Vincennes had to show. Strange and 
new indeed, yet very pleasant withal. She was curious. Every 
new phase of her existence had so far only revealed new benefits. 
She was full of hope and trust in the future. Her surroundings, 
moreover, were all she could desire: hearty kindliness, tender 
sympathy, intelligent guidance. She settled down to the unfa- 
miliar ways and manners of the place without an effort, and 
scarcely minding the difference of religion between her and her 
new friends. There was not a Protestant for hundreds of miles 
around, and she knew that as to her faith she would always be 
isolated; her mother, in relinquishing her to the Slavicks, having 
especially stipulated that her religion should on no account be 
interfered with. She asked permission to accompany the family 
to Mass on Sundays, and, whilst she unconsciously drank in the 
beauty of the Cathclic service, fancied she could remain true at 
heart to her own church. So faithfully, moreover, did her new 
friends observe their treaty with her mother that at Easter, in 
order that she might go to communion, they took her to Prague 
or Vienna, the nearest places of Protestant worship—a distance 
involving (there being no railroads in that part of Austria in 
those days) a journey of two and a half days of private-coach 
travel. 

I have observed before that she was religiously inclined from 
her childhood ; yet do I suspect her sentiments to have been so 
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crossed by imagination at that time that they partook probably 
less of an affectionate than a romantic nature. She was attached 
to her church in Paris, Les Billettes, because she had never known 
any other. It was, moreover, an interesting edifice, having ori- 
ginally been a Catholic institution of the Carmelite order, and 
many were the ghostly convent stories which in her Sunday- 
school days circulated among the Bible students; but it was 
completely lost in a network of old, narrow streets, and so shut 
in by tall houses as to show scarcely any sky overhead. The 
Bohemian chapel, on the contrary, was picturesquely situated on 
a hillock, overlooking wood and field, with the romantic Rie- 
sengebirge for background and a vast expanse of sky above, ap- 
pealing much more to the imagination. The pious character of 
the peasantry interested her also. Often on rainy or snowy Sun- 
days she would watch them from her window flocking towards 
the church, and carrying their shoes and stockings in their hands 
to put them on dry under the porch. Thus out of reverence for 
the house of God would they walk for miles in the snow in order 
to present a respectable appearance. She admired also the quaint 
salutation with which they greeted the stranger on the way, 
“Praised be Jesus Christ,” and was not a little pleased when 
she was able to give distinctly the reply, “In eternity, amen,” 
in the same language, so difficult to pronounce. The only time, 
however, she came into close contact with them was when ac- 
companying Mrs. Slavick on her errands of charity to the huts 
that dotted the outlying meadows, or on their long summer 
tramps when, with lunch-basket, book, and knitting, they went 
to spend the day amidst the neighboring ruins, the Riesenberg 
and Herrnstein—two ancient castles, the original haunts of the 
dread giant Riibezahi, the hero of ancient German lore. The 
two ruins were still sufficiently preserved to allow tracing their 
original design, and the party amused itself among their grim 
walls improvising scenes of knighthood or telling tales of gnomes 
and hobgoblins. To one brought up in Paris this seemed fairy- 
land indeed. 

Lina had a natural aptitude for languages. She acquired in 
a few wecks a sufficient knowledge of the German to be able to 
share in the daily exercises in history and literature. To her love 
of reading there opened now a wide field. The Slavick library 
was richly stocked with all that comes under the name of general 
literature, and, although the reading of the young girls was under 
strict supervision, only such books being placed in their hands as 
favored their studies and did not encroach upon their experience 
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of life, they became gradually acquainted during the long winter 
evenings, when reading aloud was the chief entertainment, with 
the best productions of the English and French novelists. When, 
later in life, Lina came to read these authors again in the original, 
she saw with what solicitous care the reader—generally Mr. Sia- 
vick himself—had, in order to shield their innocence, skipped or 
changed some of the most objectionable passages. 

But this was not the only advantage she had occasion to be 
thankful for. Her literary judgment, formed in that pure and cul- 
tivated society, acquired a solidity it would probably never have 
attained elsewhere. The several members of the Slavick family 
(the family was composed of two households, Mrs. Slavick’s maiden 
sister and widowed brother) were all authors, musicians, artists. 
Three of them were regular contributors to some of the best 
periodicals of Prague and Vienna. Whenever a piece of poetry 
was wanted as a prologue to the occasional musical and literary 
fétes given for the benefit of the poor in the neighborhood, it was 
Mr. Slavick that wrote it. Nor were these productions of a light 
or superficial order. The taste of the family was severe, and, 
though free from all bigotry, rooted in what we would fain call 
the moral reasonableness of art. Wit was not confounded with 
levity, and a don mot received its meed of praise only so far as it 
squared with decency. It may easily be inferred what, in such a 
family, the general tone of conversation must have been. Lina’s 
mind, taste, and habits received from it a bias which they re- 
tained through the rest of her life. 

Among other tendencies she showed a decided leaning towards 
controversial literature. She was fond of argumentation, and de- 
lighted in listening to Mr. Slavick’s criticisms of men and books. 
Her friends often wondered, seeing her take from among the 
books she had access to works of the sternest import, that she 
should take pleasure in or have patience to finish them. At six- 
teen she read Zschokke’s Stunden der Andacht—some eight or ten 
volumes of the driest theological reasoning—with evident inte- 
rest, and, indeed, with what, from her persistency, might almost 
have seemed reverent pleasure. 

Her introduction to the German philosophers in the mean- 
time was not of a character to much stimulate her curiosity in 
that direction, and but for her native perseverance, not to say ob- 
stinacy and conceit (two very salient traits in her disposition), she 
might have for ever relinquished any such ambitious scholarship. 
The circumstance is too droll to be passed by, and, as it sheds ad- 
ditional light upon her character, | will give it in its details. 
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There was in Freiherr Slavick’s library a glass case, generally 
kept locked, and which contained his choicest books. They were 
handsomely bound volumes, which the girls had long been told 
would for many years to come be no reading-matter for them. 
To ask why, though it might have occurred to them, they cared 
not; for queries in the Slavick household, unless some particular- 
ly knotty point was in question, were not generally encouraged. 
The Freiherr’s motto was: Think first and ask afterwards. And, 
indeed, even in the study-room did the Why? run but little 
chance. “ You donot understand? Find out.” And the cus- 
tomary reference-books were pointed out. It is not to be won- 
dered, therefore, that, accustomed to such Spartan government, 
the young girls did not inquire further into the interdict placed 
on the glass-case volumes. 

It so happened that Lina, with one of her companions, hav- 
ing just finished 7he Adventures of Fean Paul Choppart, lingered 
awhile before the case, listlessly noting its treasures and won- 
dering what would be their next literary amusement. 

“ Look!” cried Lina, her attention being drawn to one of the 
books, on the back of which she read “Jean Paul.” ‘ Another 
‘Jean Paul’!” 

“Yes; but,” rejoined her friend, “ we can’t have it.” 

“ Because, no doubt, they are so beautifully bound. If we 
promised to take good care of them...” 

“Oh! it’s no use. When Uncle Slavick has once said no, he 
never says yes.” 

But Lina believed in trying, and she went to headquarters 
and pleaded that, having taken such. great interest in /ean Paul 
Choppart, they would like very much to read the Jean Paul of the 
glass case also. 

Had the young girl had any experience in smiles and their 
significance she would probably have noticed that which then 
played on Mr. Slavick’s lips ; but she had not, and eagerly begged 
for the book. The request was granted. Never were girls more 
jubilant over a prize. They hied to their favorite reading-retreat 
—a huge apple-tree in the orchard, the mute confidant of their 
joys and disappointments—and began to read. They did not read 
long. Jean Paul Richter was evidently not as genial a character 
as Jean Paul Choppart. 

The little incident in the meantime told differently on the two 
girls. Lina’s companion vowed it should be her last attempt, as 
it had been her first, at German philosophy ; whilst Lina, more 
piqued than humbled, made it pave the way toit. She subse- 
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quently read a number of the works of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Kant, and, though it proved a bard pull and could only profit 
her as an exercise of mental gymnastics, she had no occasion to 
regret it. 

Thus glided by four years—four years of peaceful study and 
gradual development. She had acquired German, had learned 
some music and drawing, and made her début in society. Not- 
withstanding Altgedein's—such is the name of the adjacent 
town—remoteness from all great centres, the winters were by no 
means dull. The two neighboring military towns—Clattau and 
Thaus—furnished among the officers quartered there not only 
willing dancers, but also ready contributors to private theatri- 
cals and charity concerts. A thirty-mile sleigh-ride was nothing 
to them. 

Toward the close of the last of these happy years, however, 
three great sorrows darkened again Lina’s horizon and indirectly 
shaped her future. She lost in close succession, and in the inter- 
val of a few months only, first her bosom-friend, Stéphanie, 
dearer to her than a sister; then her mother, leaving her an en- 
tire orphan ; and finally her betrothed. 

During a visit to Vienna she had made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman in every way qualified to secure to her a happy mar- 
ried life. He was a cousin of Mr. Slavick, and a lawyer by pro- 
fession. Although a man of twice her age and a recluse by tem- 
perament, he had divined in the young girl that graver nature 
that could pair with his, and sought and won her affections. 
This projected union met, besides, the wishes of the whole fam- 
ily. 
These successive bereavements plunged Lina into a profound 
melancholy. She felt that she was henceforth alone in the 
world. With the exception of her younger sister, from whom she 
had always been separated, and whom she consequently scarcely 
knew, she had no near relatives to turn to. Life. began to show 
its sterner aspect—work; work no longer for pleasure’s sake, 
but for necessity’s sake. Hints had already been thrown out by 
her guardian in Paris that she would be called on to assist in the 
education of her sister. The death of her betrothed, in dispers- 
ing all thoughts of marriage, also destroyed her hopes of provid- 
ing a home for her sister. *There remained nothing for her to 
do but bravely face the reality. Her friends kindly assured her 
of a home with them, and urged her to remain; but there were 
inner voices that counselled differently, and, after careful reflec- 
tion, she finally resolved to return to Paris. She was well equip- 
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ped for a teacher, and looked forward to teaching as a profes- 
sion. 

Her religious sentiments at this period of her life may be 
said to have been of a strangely mixed kind. Her passive ad- 
herence to the faith of her childhood; her interest in that of her 
friends in Bohemia; her doubts about the doubts her philosophic 
readings had raised in her mind—all this together had gradually 
gathered about her belief a sort of theological fog, of which she 
took at first no notice, but which in many respects influenced 
her actions and deadened somewhat her former religious ardor. 

And yet here she was about embarking alone on life’s fitful 
voyage, and more than ever in need of spiritual assistance. 

The world, with“all its hardships and attractions, lay wide be- 
fore her. It had never yet been unkind to her; she knew no- 
thing of its temptations, its rebuffs, its rewards. She plunged 
into it with all the trustfulness of inexperience, and, strange to 
state, had never occasion to regret it. It is, moreover, a fact 
worthy of notice that, young as she was, attractive in person, of a 
lively imagination, and full of curiosity, she should have escaped 
all the serious accidents that befall unguarded youth. Yet so it 
was. She traversed Paris at all hours of the day without sus- 
pecting its evils; and this singular protection she enjoyed all 
through life—indeed, so candid was her faith in mankind that, 
already somewhat advanced in womanhood, she boasted of hav- 
ing never yet met the person she could not cordially shake hands 
with, 
Two great virtues formed, so to say, the basis of her charac- 
ter—obedience and a profound sense of duty; and it is to these, 
no doubt, that must partly be ascribed her safe sailing through 
life. A little episode connected with some of her early experi- 
ences as teacher may perhaps illustrate the first. Her friends, on 
her return to Paris, had secured private lessons for her; and her 
pastor, interested in her movements, had in some instances mark- 
ed her route. One day he met her as she was going up the steps 
of the Passage Saulnier. He stopped her: 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ To the Rue Montmartre.” 

“What! through the Passage?”’ 

“Yes. I always do.” 

He frowned. ‘“ You must not; you should avoid all Pass. 
ages.” * And he indicated another way. Lina was sorry. Pass- 


* The Passage, in Paris, generally roofed with glass, is a great convenience to wayfarers, 
as it links streets and saves distance; but it has the ill-repute of being frequented by question- 
able people, and it was on that ground that Lina’s friend objected to it. 
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age Saulnier was a short cut to the place she was bound to, and 
had, moreover, among its shops a picture-gallery she was in the 
habit of lingering at; but she obeyed. 

A short time after, returning from a dinner-party with a 
young gentleman, the latter proposed Passage Saulnier for a 
short cut. “No,” said Lina; “we must not go that way.” 
“Why?” “I don’t know why, but Mr. Verni objects to it. He 
says it isn’t right; and what is not right for me isn’t right for 
you either.” 

Private teaching, in the meantime, began to tell on her 
health. The long walks it subjected her to proved too fatiguing, 
and her friends looked out for a situation for her in a school or 
family. She was eager to learn English, and had already collect- 
ed quite a little library of English books, studying the language 
as well as she could alone. A situation presenting itself for her 
in a clergyman’s family in Winchester (England), she accepted it, 
and started for her new place of destination. But whether the 
climate did not suit her or that her health was already under- 
mined by fatigue, she succumbed after a two months’ stay, and 
returned to Paris quite ill. It was her first serious illness. She 
was confined to her bed for nearly five weeks. But home-air and 
Anome-ways, rest and friendship, soon brought back her wonted 
elasticity of mind and limb, She recovered. A visit to Hol- 
land put the finishing touch to her convalescence, and her friends 
set again about finding for her proper employment. 

From her short sojourn in England she retained nothing but 
pleasant recollections. She made a few new and lasting friends, 
but scarcely any headway in English. She gained a knowledge 
of the Episcopal Church, and had the pleasure of attending its 
service in the time-honored and beautiful Winchester Cathedral. 
Only the Sundays left a lugubrious memory. The French Pro- 
testantism on Sundays was certainly more cheery than the 
English. 

Her visit to Holland again left another impression. Owing, 
no doubt, to the particular individual who represented the 
church of the country at Elburg, Lutheranism showed itself to 
her in its narrowest form. Baron Mollerus and his family were 
people of the world and broad in their views; but the zealous 
clergyman who looked after their spiritual welfare, and who was 
a frequent visitor at the house, had all the characteristics of un- 
compromising pharisaism, and many were the lively arguments 
between him and the French visitor touching mankind in gene- 
ral, and Parisians in particular. In regard to the latter the 
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worthy gentleman had conceived the most extravagant notions, 
and delighted in holding up the French as examples for future 
punishment. 

Her stay at Zwalvenburg, the country-seat of the Mollerus 
family, was, however, only intended for a short rest and a means 
to re-establish her health. It added to her list of experiences in 
a worldly sense, but made no other impression on her spiritual 
nature except to put her on her guard against certain features 
of her faith, which she began to suspect as possibly in need of 
some more charity before it could be truly called Christian. 

Her friends in Paris had in the meantime busied themselves 
with finding?” for her another situation, and when she returned 
she found the way paved for future usefulness. A lucrative 
position had presented itself for her in a young ladies’ school 
in Washington. Her chief desire was still the acquisition of the 
English language. Her health being restored, her mind, crush- 
ed awhile by affliction, again rebounded, and, silencing with af- 
fectionate promises the objections of her friends in Bohemia, she 
started for America. 

What her spiritual state exactly was at that period of her 
life it would be hard to clearly define. She was in a sort of 
theological fog wherein the church of her childhood, the Catho- 
lic chapel of Altgedein, and German philosophy formed a misty 
compound to which she tried in vain to give a definite shape. 
In her last conversation with her pastor touching religion in 
the country she was about to visit, he duly informed her of the 
numerous sects Protestantism was divided into in the United 
States, enjoining upon her to hold on to her faith. But this 
proved less easy than it seemed. She had heretofore known 
two churches only, and in trying to discover her own legiti- 
mate one amidst the crowd of different denominations she found 
herself now surrounded by, she completely lost her way. She 
tried the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Unitarian, 
the Swedenborgian ; and in none could find that spiritual repose 
and serenity she had learned to appreciate in the solitary little 
chapel at Altgedein, or even in the simple-worded but clear and 
intelligent service, free from all bombastic phraseology, of the 
church of her childhood, Les Billettes. She was at sea. Her 
soul, deprived of its accustomed food, grew torpid. She subse- 
quently married, and for a while adopted her husband’s views: 
freedom of thought, of feeling, of taste; freedom at any cost. 
It brought no relief. She drifted farther and farther on that 
desolate road that leads to the Dark Tower of Incredulity, and 
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felt more and more the parching and exhausting influence of 
that artificial heat which intellectual pride substitutes for loving 
faith. 

In the midst of this theological gloom came suddenly a blow 
that stretched her on the ground, hopeless. She had lost two 
babes before, and rallied; but the death of her only daughter, 
who had reached the age of sixteen, amidst all the promises of an 
accomplished girlhood, tried her soul to its innermost. O the 
weary days and nights groping in the dark for a helping, lifting 
hand! The impulsive prayerfulness of her early years was, if 
not wholly gone, so obscured that neither mind nor heart could 
any longer unite in harmonious supplication. She w4s immersed 
in spiritual darkness and cold. 

Whether the writer catches Robert Browning’s meaning in 
his poem, “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came,” rightly or 
not, to her the picture of that weird path that leads to the Dark 
Tower (Tower of Eternal Darkness) always conveys to her mind 
the image of the moral misery a soul must drift into when cut 
loose from all spiritual anchorage. What can she do when 
brought face to face with that ominous tower, the stronghold 
of the demon of Denial, and its yawning grave? Roland, en- 
compassed by enemies in the Valley of Roncevaux, blew his 
horn. The pilgrim soul, adrift and helpless, surrounded likewise 
by invisible foes, if, in the darkness she has wandered through, 
she has preserved some gleam of filial love for her Father in hea- 
ven, will call also for divine assistance. And the call will be an- 
swered, either here below or later above. Some light will 
be sure to break through the darkness, and with that light life, 
courage, and hope will return also. 

I believe, O Lord! Help thou my unbelief! 

Lina, in sheer despair, called likewise for help; and help was 
vouchsafed. An invisible guide led her to the works of Fénelon, 
St. Augustine, Zhe Imitation. She read diligently, fervently, 
and with every step regained new strength. 

Then followed reflection. Are there, then, two roads to the 


-kingdom of heaven—two equally good, safe, and sure? Where- 


in doth the path she had followed from her childhood differ from 
the one pointed out by the great religious thinkers whose works 
she had just perused? They had recalled her disconsolate soul 
to new life. Are they alone right, then? Who shall decide? 
She remembered how often, beguiled by the mirage of ideas, she 
had been deceived. She would not choose rashly, but read on, 
watch and wait for further conviction. Old ties and memories are 
dear! The conviction came apace, but, alas! again in the shape 
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of affliction. The only son, the only joy and hope left to her 
husband and herself, was smitten in the midst of a bright and 
promiseful career. Life hung but on a thread. She flew to his 
bedside; and there through months of anxious nights she prayed 
—prayed as she had never prayed before. He was spared. 

It was during these agonies of fear that she realized for the 
first time the helpfulness of the Blessed Virgin and the nearness 
of the Saints. She had but a vague idea of the sign of the cross; 
yet, impelled by inner promptings, she made it as she best knew 
how—made it over the prostrate form of her son when asleep ; 
made it at all hours of the day, whenever the weary soul sought 
the Fountain of Refreshment. She had read and heard of neu- 
vaines, and could only conjecture that they were nine-day suppli- 
cations to the Mother of Sorrows; and, untutored as she yet was, 
she said a xeuvaine for her son with all the fervor of a fresh hope. 

Henceforth she belonged to the mother-church, and only 
waited to be formally admitted ; she had thoroughly mastered 
its doctrine. 

A friendly priest she accidentally met during a voyage helped 
her to the means—the necessary books. She made ready for the 
final step, knocked at the Door, and was let in. 


And now, ask friends: What have you gained by leaving 
us? Wherein are you the happier and the wiser? The two 
roads run parallel, each to the City of God. She replies: 
“Not so; not quite parallel. I have long tried yours—the one 
| was brought up in—tried it faithfully and in all simplicity of 
heart ; and it has not only led me into marshes where I became 
the victim of their flitting will-o’-the-wisps, but it has also left 
me in the lurch when I most needed help. Not till I had learned 
the meaning of obedience to the divine will, absolute obedience, 
did I realize the blessing of absolute peace—that peace which 
passes all understanding, and which can only be obtained by sub- 
mission, a glad and entire submission, to the will of God.” 

“ We recognize the same,” again say the friends. 

“Perhaps; but you interpret God’s will according to your 
own individual apprehension. You claim liberty of judgment, 
and you do not seem to see that whilst you opine one way your 
neighbor opines another. The church, with its message of 
peace on earth and good will toward men, becomes with you an 
intellectual battle-ground, where the word of God is turned into 
a war-cry, and where the poor and the feeble lookers-on, unable 
to distinguish between the victors, instead of finding comfort, 
only lose all faith and courage.” 
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“ Reason was given us to judge for ourselves, and not to be 
blindly led by others.” 

“Blindly, no; but to take Christ’s own word for the church 
he came to establish upon earth is not being led blindly. St. 
Paul calls it ‘the pillar and ground of truth,’ Its infallibility is 
contained in its very commission. Without that infallibility 
there would be no certainty of faith. 

“In short, to return to the first query, ‘What have you 
gained?’ I reply: I have gained freedom, the freedom of son- 
ship instead of that of the hireling I was before. What seems to 
you bondage is simply filial obedience.” 





THE CHURCH AT PUTEOLI. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUECKERT. 


I WENT from Naples to Puteoli; 

Huge stones along the road my course impeded— 
Relics of Roman pride in days gone by, 

Now fallen low, unnoted and unheeded. 


] left the pagan temples where they lay— 

Fain would I| sweep their ruins from existence— 
When now a church uprose beside the way, 

In quiet beauty shining in the distance. 


A legend graven on the portal there 

My gaze held fast; in language quaint it stated 
That ’neath St. Raphael's protecting care, 

The traveller’s friend, the church was consecrated. 


Thou who Tobias’ son didst lead of old 
Safe to the arms of his expectant father, 
Guide thou me home when dangers manifold 
Around my wandering footsteps darkly gather! 


Within that little wayside shrine I stept, 
A coffin ’mid the solemn gloom discerning, 
In which the toil-worn frame extended slept 
Of some poor pilgrim into dust returning! 


Saint Raphael! him hast surely guided home 
To where life’s journey endeth at death’s portal: 
‘Oh! guide us, pilgrims too, who blindly roam 
Amid life’s ruins, to our home immortal! 
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SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
No. IV. 


THE THEORY OF A PARTIAL DESTRUCTION OF MANKIND IN THE NOACHIAN 
DELUGE—THE QUESTION NOT DOGMATIC—LOCAL RESTRICTION GENE- 
RALLY ADMITTED—REASONS FOR A SIMILAR RESTRICTION IN RESPECT 
TO MANKIND—EXEGETICAL PROOFS THAT THE NOACHIAN FAMILY 
DOES NOT INCLUDE ALL MANKIND. 


THE late Abbé Motais, who was professor of Hebrew at 
the Grand Seminary of Rennes, in his learned work entitled 
Le Déluge Biblique devant la Foi, ’Ecriture et la Science, has 
presented very clearly and strongly the arguments in opposition 
to the universality of the Noachian Deluge. The question 
divides itself into two parts. One relates to the local extent 
of the great Flood, the other to the extension of the destruction 
of human life on the earth which it effected. In an article of our 
First Series we have said all we think necessary respecting the 
local extent. It is now very generally held that only a small 
portion of the earth’s surface was submerged, and consequently 
that only the living beings inhabiting that portion were de- 
stroyed. We take our departure in the present discussion from 
this extremely probable opinion as our position, and assume it 
to be true and proved. And we will now go on to examine and 
explain some of the reasons for believing that the destruction of 
human life on the globe was restricted to a portion only of the 
race of Adam. 

The question is practically reduced to an inquiry whether, at 
the epoch of the Flood, the then living multitude of men were 
confined within the limits of that relatively small area of the 
telluric surface which was inundated. If that part only of the 
globe was inhabited by man, it follows that all human beings 
not saved in the ark were destroyed, and that Noah became the 
second father and founder of the entire human race. If other 
regions of the globe had become already peopled by the descen- 
dants of Adam, these tribes or nations, whether their numbers 
were great or small, survived the cataclysm, and we may affirm 
that their descendants are now living on the earth; so that a 
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large part of the present human family, though the offspring of 
Adam, are not descended from any of the patriarchs who were 
saved in the ark. 

At the outset it is important to determine whether the ques- 
tion of the universality of the Deluge in respect to the human 
race has a moral and doctrinal character, or is to be classed with 
matters relating to chronology, history, archzology, etc., with 
which no dogma is involved. There are some who regard the 
thesis maintaining the total destruction of all mankind except 
the family of Noah, by the waters of the Flood, as dogmatic. 
They consider that the truth and inspiration of the sacred 
records are involved in it. They maintain that Catholic tra- 
dition, the ordinary, magisterial teaching of the church, ascer- 
tained by a consent of Fathers and Doctors and by the common 
belief of the faithful, has really decided the question. If this con- 
tention could be proved by incontrovertible arguments, it would 
certainly be rash to maintain the opposite thesis. We do not 
think, however, that it can be proved. It would need a formal 
and explicit decision by the competent ecclesiastical authority 
to make a certain adjudication of this question in dispute, so as 
to put an end to the controversy. It is not pretended that any 
such decision has been rendered. The plea in bar of perfect 
freedom of opinion respecting the extent of the destruction of 
the human race in the Deluge is an appeal to the general, tra- 
ditional consent in favor of universality. But if the question be 
not dogmatic, if it is purely historical, this plea is of no avail. 
In a purely historical matter, as in one purely scientific, anti- 
quity and universality of tradition stand ona level with merely 
human testimony and opinion; the value and weight of the tradi- 
tion are subject to rational examination and estimation. For 
sufficient reasons its authority can be discarded. In the present 
case, if no doctrinal or moral lesson, intended by the Holy Spirit 
for the edification of all the faithful, is embedded in an historical 
fact—viz., that God destroyed all mankind by the Noachian 
Flood, one family alone excepted—then there is no matter apt 
to receive the form of a doctrinal stamp of authority. It is like 
the question of the length of time between Adam and Noah, 
Noah and Abraham, Abraham and Moses, the question of the 
year of the world or the year of Rome in which our Lord was 
born, and the exact date of the Crucifixion. 

As a practical question, we think it is morally certain that 
the non-universality of the Deluge in respect to the human 
race can be held and defended without any rashness, or risk of 
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error in a matter pertaining to Catholic doctrine. The number 
and character of the men who either positively maintain the 
theory of restriction, or at least allow that it is an open question 
for discussion, suffice to make this position a safe one. 

The Abbé Motais, who is one among several distinguished ad- 
vocates of the theory of non-universality, has published his work 
with the official sanction of his archbishop. It is not necessary 
to spend more time and labor in defending a position which few 
will dispute. We must, of course, be mindful of a caution given 
in the Dudlin Review by Lord Arundell of Wardour, who is one 
of the learned advocates of the universal theory. We are not to 
assume that the universality of the Deluge is not a historical fact, 
simply because it is not certain by authority that it is a dogmatic 
fact. The theory of partial destruction is not proved to be true 
by merely proving that one is free to argue in favor of its truth. 
We do not dream of asking such an unreasonable concession. 
This is not the point we wish to gain. What is gained by plac- 
ing the question of universality on a plane which is outside of 
the range of dogma is simply this: The great doctrinal and 
moral import of the Deluge, as a dogmatic fact belonging to the 
history of the grand, supernatural plan of God for the redemp- 
tion of man, is raised above the level of an extensive domain of 
secular history and science. The local area of the inundation is 
the portion of the globe, mostly confined within Asiatic limits, 
which may be designated with sufficient precision for our pur- 
pose as the Caucasian centre of the development of the human 
race from its origin in the first pair created by.God. This region 
is the /oca/ theatre of the inspired history. The rest of the earth 
is beyond its scope, and we are left to the ordinary resources of 
human curiosity and ingenuity to find out what we can about it. 
The same area of population, the multitude of its inhabitants, 
whether comprising the whole or only a part of mankind, at 
any one of the earlier epochs of human history, is the moral 
theatre of the events in the order of a supernatural Provi- 
dence which are narrated in the inspired record, and are to 
be classed as dogmatic facts. No believer in the Scriptures 
would think of questioning the moral and doctrinal import of 
that great historical event,.the Noachian Deluge. But all 
dogmatic exigencies and relations of this historical fact are 
fully satisfied by the theory which restricts the inundation to 
the Caucasian area, and the destruction of life to the inhabi- 
tants of that area. This was the world, and its population 
was the human race, in so far as these were included with- 
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in the scope of Noah, the patriarchs who succeeded him, and 
Moses. The drowning of this world and of its entire popula- 
tion, one family excepted, and the repeopling of this central 
Caucasian area with the descendants of Noah, is a fact of im- 
mense moral import, an event of great magnitude in the his- 
tory of God’s dealings with mankind. It is dogmatic not only 
because narrated by the sacred historian Moses under the in- 
spiration of God, but especially because its moral bearing raises 
it to the doctrinal plane. There is no historical narrative in the 
Old Testament which is more fully corroborated by evidence 
from secular sources than this one. Within its own proper and 
certain limits, the Deluge, as an article of Christian belief, is not 
encumbered with serious difficulties or in need of the support of 
elaborate controversy. It is one of the most unassailable points 
of the Christian citadel. 

The question about the peopling of other parts of the globe, 
before and after the Flood, is really irrelevant in a doctrinal 
aspect. The drowning of the people who inhabited the Cau- 
casian area remains as an undisturbed fact, with all its moral 
and doctrinal importance, whether Africa, Europe, or America 
were inhabited at the time by men or were only the abode of 
beasts.. The history of Noah and his descendants does not de- 
pend for its supreme significance and value on the truth of the 
theory that all mankind who lived after the Flood were his de- 
scendants. It gains nothing by the supposition that his family 
alone were left alive when the Flood subsided, and loses nothing 
by the supposition. that portions of the Adamic race were living 
in regions which were not inundated by the waters of the great 
Deluge. Catholic dogma is involved in the thesis of the unity 
of the human race as a species derived by generation from 
Adam and Eve. But there is no Catholic doctrine involved in 
the thesis of the Noachian descent of all generations subsequent 
to the Flood. 

The task of inculcating the moral and doctrinal lessons of the 
Sacred Scripture, and of defending them against unbelievers, is, 
therefore, made simpler and easier by the restriction which is 
vindicated by the Abbé Motais and his compeers. 

A secondary gain is the freedom of investigation, by all 
methods and in all directions, without any anxiety about com- 
promising the authority of Scripture, in respect to the time and 
extent of the early colonization of all parts of the world. Pos- 
sibly the weight of probability may turn out to be on the side 
of the hypothesis that the wandering of the race from its cradle 
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only began after the Deluge. Perhaps it may be proved with 
great probability that it began and gained a wide extension be- 
fore the Deluge. It may be that the result of all inquiries will be 
that the matter is doubtful and must remain finally an unsolved 
problem. This is really of no consequence, except in a scientific 
point of view. But we may seek to gratify a rational curiosity, 
if we please; and, at all events, we must not make war on those 
who do choose to prosecute these inquiries, if they deny or ques- 
tion the truth of some venerable but purely human traditions. 

A nearer and more distinct view of the reason and moral 
purport of the great cataclysm will, we trust, show that there is 
no cause for identifying the question of the universality of the 
Deluge in respect to mankind with Scriptural doctrine. It is 
true that the common view has been that God determined to 
destroy all mankind, eight persons only excepted, as a punish- 
ment for the universal and incorrigible wickedness of men. In 
its most extreme form, this notion represented the whole human 
race, collectively and individually, as doomed on account of sin 
to both temporal and eternal perdition. Their bodies were 
drowned in the Flood, and their souls swallowed up by the 
abyss of hell, by a terrible visitation of divine vengeance upon 
a world of sinners. Catholic theologians have never advocated 
such an extravagant and intolerable view as this. Even on the 
supposition that the intention and end of the Deluge was to 
punish the whole mass of mankind for sins which had corrupted 
the human race universally, exceptions must be admitted. At 
least all infants must be exempted from any personal guilt. Even 
if it be granted that all adults were sinners, and as such involved 
in the universal destruction as a punishment, it cannot be in- 
ferred that all or that any definite portion of them died impeni- 
tent and reprobate. That some were saved is made known by 
the Scripture itself, for St. Peter declares that Christ “ preached 
to those spirits who were in prison; who in time past had been 
incredulous when they waited for the patience of God in the 
days of Noe” (1 Ep. Pet. iii. 19). |. Undoubtedly the general and 
gross corruption of morals was the moral cause of the Deluge. 
And the Deluge, like all temporal evils which are inflicted on 
account of sin, was a punishment. But the temporal chastise- 
ments which are sent in the course of Divine Providence are not 
merely and simply punishments. Their chief end is not to mea- 
sure out, by the law of distributive justice, to individual sinners 
the penalties of retribution which they have deserved by their 
sins. Theis grand object is to remove obstacles in the way of 
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the progress of mankind toward the great end of God’s plan of 
redemption. In the instance of the Deluge universal moral cor- 
ruption made the destruction of all the inhabitants of the Cau- 
casian region necessary. But it was necessary chiefly for a rea- 
son other than an exigency of justice for the punishment of sin- 
ners or the expiation of their sins. 

The descendants of Seth, the patriarchal people, the “sons 
of God,” who were destined to preserve and transmit the sacred 
heritage of truth and morality to future generations, by becom- 
ing infected with the wickedness of the depraved common mass 
of Adam’s descendants had become unfit to fulfil their holy vo- 
cation.. The sacred heritage itself was in danger of being lost. 
It was necessary to begin a new race with Noah and his de- 
scendants, and to make a desert around them, that the old venom 
might not infect them so speedily and in such a virulent man- 
ner that the religious and moral root of mankind would utterly 
perish. 

As for the inhabitants of remote parts of the globe, their de- 
struction or survival could have no effect upon the development 
of the Noachian race. Therefore the question concerning the 
existence and perpetuation of these remote tribes is irrelevant 
to doctrine, and can be treated like any other matter which is 
merely historical. This is not to say that it is to be treated in 
disregard of the authority of the sacred text in Genesis. But as, 
in matters not dogmatic or moral, there is no doctrinal determi- 
nation of the sense and meaning of the text of canonical books, 
and as dogma is not involved in the historical question before us, 
all that bears on it in the text of Genesis is to be interpreted by 
fair, thorough, and critical exegesis. And in this kind of criti- 
cal interpretation all extraneous sources of information, such as 
secular history, and the sciences of language, ethnology, arche- 
ology, etc., must be consulted, their evidence must be received. 

The first point of discussion which meets us at the threshold 
of our inquiry is this: Does the text of Genesis unequivocally 
affirm the drowning of all mankind, eight persons only excepted, 
in the waters of the Flood? This question cannot be answered 
exegetically and critically, unless a prior question is disposed of. 
This prior question is: Does Genesis unequivocally affirm the 
submergence of the whole earth and the drowning of all living 
beings on its surface, except those who were saved in the ark? 
M. Motais goes into a thorough and minute examination of both 
those questions. We will let them pass. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the text of Genesis can be fairly interpreted in har- 
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mony with the theory of a restricted submergence and a corre- 
sponding limitation of the destruction of animal life. The same 
rules of interpretation which allow of the local restriction of the 
Deluge, if fairly applied, permit also the restriction of the gene- 
ral destruction of human life. This observation must suffice for 
our present purpose. 

We may now consider what reasons exist for supposing that 
at the date of the Deluge portions of the earth’s surface beyond 
the limits of inundation were already inhabited. 

First, there is a reason 4 priori. There were causes at work 
from the beginning of the human race which might or must have 
produced a wide colonization of the earth before any probable 
date of the Deluge. Second, there is a reason a posteriori. That 
is, if we go back to the year 2000 B.C., we find a great number 
of facts then existing which must be traced back, as effects, to 
causes long prior to any probable date of the Deluge—causes 
working with a continuity which does not admit of an interrup- 
tion by a universal destruction of human life on the earth. 

Let a person assume that the Deluge occurred in the seven- 
teenth century from the creation of Adam. He may say that 
the world would become peopled over a large extent of its sur- 
face, from natural causes, during those 1,650 years. If he assumes 
a later date, the twenty-third century, the argument will gain a 
great increase of probability. Again, one who assumes that the 
Deluge occurred some ten centuries before Abraham may say 
that a much longer time than this would be required to account 
for many facts of different kinds known to have been in exist- 
ence at the epoch of Abraham—a longer time, viz., of the con- 
tinuity of the human race. 

There is one element of uncertainty in all these calculations. 
There are uncertain and variable quantities upon which they 
depend. It is impossible to determine with certainty how long 
after Adam or how long before Christ the date of the Deluge 
ought to be fixed. Genesis does not furnish a definite chrono- 
logy, neither can we find one elsewhere. The figures contained 
in the tables of genealogy, which are the only data given in 
Genesis for constructing a system of chronology, differ widely in 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek texts. It cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty which of these three texts represents the 
original, authentic text of Moses, or even that any one of them is 
unaltered and correct. If Moses intended to construct a system 
of dates for his ancient history, and actually did insert it in the 
book of Genesis, his record is blurred and defaced beyond re- 
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covery. It is quite probable that his correct text, if we had it, 
would not furnish data for a precise chronology. It is by no 
means certain that he intended to give the complete series of the 
patriarchs from Adam to Abraham. He may have selected cer- 
tain names from the whole number, even if he possessed a com- 
plete list; or the genealogical tables from which he compiled 
may have been imperfect. If there are some links missing from 
the series, the computation of time from the addition of the in- 
tervals between the births of the successive patriarchs in the line 
of descent loses the value which has been ascribed to it on the 
supposition that the list is complete. The learned Jesuit, Father 
Brucker, has very good reasons for his conclusion: “ that Moses 
had no intention to inform us what is the age of the human race, 
by means of his genealogies,” and “that the numbers contained 
in the genealogies of Genesis do not impose any certain limit 
of restriction upon serious chronologists; . . . so that the re- 
searches of true science remain free in the matter of the chrono- 
logy of the earliest times.” * 

It is easy to see from what has just been said that all argu- 
ments respecting the universality of the Deluge which depend 
on the supposed length of the intervals of time between Adam 
and Noah, and Noah and Abraham, have an element of uncer- 
tainty in them on account of the uncertainty of the length of 
these intervals. There is very good reason, in our opinion, for 
assigning 4000 B.C. as the latest probable date which can be as- 
signed to the Deluge. The force of the argument for its non- 
universality in respect to man, so far as this depends on an esti- 
mate of the time required for certain developments in race, lan- 
guage, etc., between Noah and Abraham, diminishes in propor- 
tion to the recession of the date of the Deluge. It is of this 
point of advantage that the advocates of universality chiefly 
avail themselves in the present state of the controversy. They 
say in brief: All the time which is needed, all you can reasonably 
claim, can be granted after the Deluge. 

If we try to estimate the probable increase of the human 
race, and the extent of its migrations before the Flood, on 4 priori 
grounds, there is very much that is hypothetical about the whole 
matter. It is impossible to determine how much time elapsed 
before the great cataclysm occurred. The ratios of increase are 
unknown. Some have carefully computed the population of the 
earth as it was A.M. 500, estimating the probable number at 
1,200,000. After eleven or fifteen more centuries, or even a 


* La Controverse, Mar. 15, 1886, pp. 392-3. 
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longer possible lapse of time, it is easy to suppose that the pos- 
terity of Adam may have peopled the greater portion of the 
world. Still, this conclusion is only a hypothetical inference 
from uncertain premises, unless the fossil remains of the human 
race in different parts of the globe can be taken as giving posi- 
tive evidence to its truth. Curious and interesting as the inves- 
tigation of the problems connected with the subject, as viewed 
on this side of it, may be, it is not the line of inquiry which is 
pursued by the Abbé Motais. His arguments and proofs are 
derived from a different source. He seeks for a solution by 
means of a thorough, searching exegesis of the text of Genesis. 
And we think that in this way he arrives at more satisfactory 
results, and, indeed, at a solution of the question which is not 
merely probable, but approaching to a certainty which, we may 
hope, will hereafter be fully established, and accepted by a com- 
mon consent of scholars. 

The Bible is from the beginning to the end a Messianic book. 
It begins with the promise of the Redeemer, and it ends with a 
prayer for his second coming to finish his work. Its dogma is 
essentially theology and Christology ; its ethics is the promulga- 
tion of the Old and New Law of the Lord; its history is a record 
of the acts of “ God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self,” which is supplemented by a foretelling in prophecy of 
events in the history of Redemption before they have come to 
pass. Christ is the Alpha and the Omega of the Bible, which 
speaks throughout of “ Him first, Him last, Him midst and with- 
out end.” All else contained in the divine book is incidental 
and relative. 

When Moses, moved by divine inspiration, composed the 
book of Genesis, he was possessed of all the means of informa- 
tion concerning the history of mankind during that period of 
probably forty-five centuries which had elapsed since the crea- 
tion of Adam, which he had become acquainted with by his 
Temple education, by written and oral traditions of his own 
people, and by his journeys in lands beyond the bounds of 
Egypt. He made use of these, but only for that end and within 
that scope which were intended by the Holy Spirit, whose in- 
strument he was. It was not a mere curious collection of docu- 
ments and traditions which he compiled with a motive of writing 
history. There is a definite purpose and plan throughout. He 
begins with an account of the creation of the universe, and of 
the earth in particular, in order to proclaim the great article of 
faith—one God, who is the Creator and Sovereign Lord; insinu- 
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ating also, in a veiled manner, the plurality of Persons in the 
Godhead. The history of the creation, the primal condition in 
original righteousness, and the fall of Adam follows as the first 
chapter in the history of the redemption through the Incarnate 
Son of God. The genealogies which follow have for their pur- 
pose to show the ancestry and descent of the Messiah. In the 
beginning the chosen people of the coming Redeemer includes 
the whole family of Adam. But as time goes on this chosen peo- 
ple becomes, as it were, a church, restricted to a part of man- 
kind on account of the degeneracy and the wandering away of 
the greater number. The limits of the Mosaic history become 
less general and more restricted as it puts aside the progeny of 
Cain and of other children of Adam, and confines itself to the 
family of Seth. At and after the epoch of the Deluge the lines 
are again drawn in around the family of Noah; later on the his- 
toric record is narrowed to Abraham, then to Isaac, to Jacob 
and the twelve patriarchs; and after these it is a consolidated na- 
tion, chosen and established as the special people of the Messiah, 
with which the sacred history is concerned as written by the 
successors of Moses. Throughout the entire series of ages and 
events a process of the elimination of the mass which is unfit to 
constitute a part of the lump which is being moulded, and a pro- 
cess of purification of this precious lump of humanity itself, is 
going on. Weare not to infer that there is a positive, antece- 
dent reprobation of the general mass of men as distinguished 
from the elect. They are reprobated after they have made 
themselves unworthy, and because of their unworthiness. 
Neither is reprobation, in this sense, a total exclusion from 
the region of the merciful providence and grace of the Divine 
Redeemer. It is an exclusion from one special order of provi- 
dence, involving a privation of certain special means of grace 
and a relegation into another, outlying sphere. So Cain and his 
posterity are banished to a distance from the posterity of Seth. 
The chosen race of the Sethites is destroyed in the Flood, in 
order to have a better race succeed in the place of the degene- 
rate “sons of God.” Abraham succeeds in his turn as the found- 
er of a new nation. The inhabitants of the cities of the Plain 
are destroyed, and later on the dwellers in Palestine are ordered 
to be exterminated, because they were so radically infected with 
vice that their existence would contaminate the moral atmosphere 
which the Israelites were destined to live and breathe in. The 
children of Israel were kept in the discipline of Egyptian servi- 
tude for centuries, then the whole generation which went out of 
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Egypt was left to die out in the desert, so that a people might be 
prepared which was fit to go in and possess the Promised Land. 
Finally the Jewish people, as a people, was cast off, and the 
promises, the heritage, the Messiah, were given to the Gentiles. 
The grand scheme of Redemption is not yet completed, and a 
future age must show what is yet in reserve both for the mass of 
the nations who have not yet been called into the church, and 
also for the Jews. 

To return to Moses and Genesis. The history of the Noachian 
race is not a history of mankind but of a select portion of the 
human race. The tables of genealogy and ethnology pertaining 
to the post-diluvian period are concerned only with the white 
race, and do not include the black, yellow, and red races of men. 
First comes a genealogy of the three sons of Noah and a general 
table of the migration of their descendants—Japhet first, then 
Cham, finally Shem, the eldest and the inheritor of the chief 
promises. The account of the gathering and dispersion at the 
Tower of Babel comes between this table of general ethnology 
and the following special history of the Shemites. Probably 
they only were gathered and dispersed at Babel, and the account 
of this event is inserted as an incident in the history of this eld- 
est branch of the Noachian family. The dispersion of the human 
race considered as heretofore united in one family, and the divi- 
sion of the one primitive language into many, cannot with any 
grave probability be referred to the event of Babel. The record 
of it merely furnishes a connecting link between the general his- 
tory of the family of Shem and the particular history of the 
family of Terah, from which sprang.Abraham. It shows how it 
came to pass that this illustrious heir of the patriarchs and father 
of the faithful came from Ur of the Chaldees, and not from 
Shinar. 

The search for the origin of nations and of languages must 
go back of Babel. Must it not also go back of the Deluge? 
Many tribes and peoples, some of which were not so far removed 
from the original centre as some which are mentioned in the 
Mosaic table, are omitted in this table. Why so? The omission 
of distant peoples with whom Moses and his contemporaries in 
his own part of the world were unacquainted is easily accounted 
for. But why did he omit in his table other tribes whom he has 
mentioned later on in his history, or with whom it is certain that 
the Egyptians were well acquainted? The supposition that he 
selected the descendants of Noah and omitted the others pur- 
posely, knowing that they were not Noachians, explains all. 
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There are Rephaim, Zouzim, Zomzommim, Avvim, Emim, Ena- 
cim, dispersed among tribes of Canaanites and other descendants 
of Noah. Some individuals and small groups of these indige- 
nous inhabitants are described as giants, survivors of ancient 
tribes of gigantic stature. There is an account of such gigantic 
tribes among the antediluvians, but none of any such who were 
descendants of Noah. What is more likely than that they were 
of antediluvian origin? Indeed, there isa precise indication of 
the descent from Cain of some of these tribes whose origin is 
lost in the darkness of the most remote antiquity. Moses mar- 
ried a daughter of Jethro, a priest of Midian, after his flight from 
Egypt. Thedescendants of Hobab, the brother-in-law of Moses, 
appear in the book of Judges, where they are called Cainites. 
The Masoretic punctuators and the Greek and Latin translators 
have changed the words Cain and Cainite into Cin and Cinean; 
but there is no good reason for this change. The Hebrew let- 
ters are the same with those of the name of Cain as it appears 
in the antediluvian history. Some Cainites were living among 
the Midianites, intermingled and intermarried with them. It is 
related in Judges (i. 16) that “the children of the CAINITE, the 
kinsman of Moses, went up from the City of Palms with the chil- 
dren of Judah.” A little further on, in the description of the 
campaign between Barak and Sisera, it is written (iv. 11): ““ Now 
Heber the CAINITE had some time before departed from the rest 
of the CAINITES his brethren, the sons of Hobab, the kinsman of 
Moses.” Balaam, in his famous prophecy, distinguishes between 
the Sethites, the Cainites, and the Amalekites: 


“A Star shall rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall spring up from 
Israel ; and shal] strike the two frontiers of Moab, and shall waste all THE 
CHILDREN OF SETH. . . . And when he saw Amalek, he took up his parable, 
and said: Amalek the beginning of nations, whose latter ends shall be de- 
stroyed. He saw also the CAINITE, and took up his parable, and said: 
Thy habitation indeed is strong: but though thou build thy nest in a rock, 
lo! he also, Cain, shall be exterminated ” (Numbers xxiii. 17, etc.) 


The Sethites who were within the view of Balaam’s pro- 
phetic vision, are distinctly put in opposition to the Amalekites, 
described as the oldest of the nations round about, and to the 
Cainites. M. Motais gives critical reasons and cites authorities 
for the deviations of his rendering from that of the Vulgate. 

It is certain that Moses gives no information concerning the 
origin of the red, yellow, and black races of mankind. Those 
who maintain that their origin must be traced to Noah are com- 
pelled to seek for their ancestors among other sons and grand- 
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sons of Noah besides those whose names are mentioned by 
Moses. This hypothesis is improbable for the reason that it sup- 
poses these unknown and unnamed grandsons of Noah to have 
founded races, societies, and civilizations, whose antiquity goes 
considerably further back than the beginnings of similar founda- 
tions traceable to their elder brothers. When the three great 
divisions of the white race began to colonize distant countries, 
they found them everywhere preoccupied by peoples possess- 
ing already a notable antiquity. It is a remarkable fact, also, 
that all the flexional languages are found among those nations 
whose ancestors are mentioned by Moses as the offspring of 
Noah, while all the languages of the yellow, red, and black races 
are either monosyllabic or agglutinative. In the natural devel- 
opment of language from its simple, primitive elements toward 
perfection, complexity, and diversity, the monosyllabic form is 
first and the flexional form last. From the beginning of the 
human race as one family with one language, a great deal of time 
must have elapsed before the different races of men, white, yel- 
low, red, and black, reached their maximum of difference and 
their languages attained an extreme divergence. Moreover, the 
nearer a language is to a state of infancy, the nearer the time 
when the people speaking it wandered away from the primitive 
human family must be to the infancy of mankind. The flexional 
languages of the Semitic, Chamitic, and Japhetian branches of 
the white race had diverged from each other very widely long 
before the time of Moses. The Chamitic language of the Egyp- 
tians had already become markedly different from the Semitic 
languages as early as 2300 B.c. The Sanscrit language was 
already Sanscrit at the date of 2000 B.c. The common Aryan 
language dates from at least 2500 B.c. And at this date the 
Assyrian was already a distinct language. How much time 
must it have taken to effect the ramification of the original No- 
achian language into the Aryan and Semitic? It seems as if the 
theory of the descent of only those Semitic, Chamitic, and Ja- 
phetic nations which are contained in the Mosaic table, from 
Noah, requires all the time which can be supposed with proba- 
bility between Noah and Abraham for the formation of the prin- 
cipal ancient flexional languages from a common, primitive, flex- 
ional language which was the idiom of the Noachian family. Ifa 
long process of evolution from the monosyllabic stage, through 
the stage of agglutinative language, into the flexional form, must 
be supposed to have taken place after the Deluge, the date of the 
VOL. XLIV.—48 
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Deluge must be removed very far back. But if all post-diluvian 
humanity is supposed to descend from Noah, his language must 
have been monosyllabic, and this long, gradual evolution must 
have taken place. This is physically possible, but morally very 
improbable. Taken in connection with all the reasons adduced 
or adducible from other sources, the argument from linguistics 
makes it the more probable hypothesis that the white race alone 
can trace its origin to Noah. We need to go far back of the 
Deluge for the origin of the black, yellow, and red races of man- 
kind and their languages, in order to account for all the facts 
which are certainly or probably true, so as to harmonize with 
the postulate of the unity of the human race. 

We will finish this exposition of the thesis of M. Motais, which 
is but a partial and superficial one because of its necessary bre- 
vity, with the author’s own words in concluding his volume : 


“Tf critical science ratifies this thesis, it will be found worthy of some 
degree of honor, for the reason that it has not been established under the 
guarantee of profane sciences or the impulse of any hostile discovery, but 
by a free and respectful effort of Catholic exegesis. No one can say that 
it is a case of reason ousting faith from possession ; it is rather a perfecting 
of belief by the method of faith, since it is an explanation of the sense of 
Moses from his own writings. 

“ Those who reject the thesis, if such there are, cannot refuse to allow 
it at least the merit of having been brought forth under the dominion of 
high and holy preoccupations, since it has been the purpose of the author 
to diminish the plausibility of objections against the Catholic faith, to tran- 
quillize the minds and quiet the consciences of believers. Neither can they 
deny that it is fitted to produce some happy results. It makes God to ap- 
pear more benign though not less great, and the lesson it teaches is not the 
less salutary because not so deeply marked with the idea of vengeance. It 
places in a better light than any other theory the high destiny of Israel, the 
genealogical union between the synagogue and the church which by some 
is perfidiously denied, the continuous and merciful action of God in the 
world to lead mankind to their Messiah. It places the grand dogma of the 
Adamic descent of the human race beyond the reach of attack. It discloses 
the majestic unity of the plan of Genesis, and furnishes solid support to the 
authenticity of this divine book. Finally, it facilitates the offensive warfare 
of Catholic exegesis against the prejudices of a kind of rationalism which 
makes a perverse use to its own advantage of the imperfect light in which 
some of its opponents view the matters in dispute, and the exaggerated 
opinions to which they adhere, rather from an apathetic confidence in their 
position than from an enlightened respect for the Scripture.” 


One word in addition respecting the Abbé Motais. He was 
ordained at Rennes in 1862, and, after six years passed in the 
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parochial ministry, joined a society formed by an aged and very 
learned priest, the Abbé Guitton, called the Oratory of Rennes, 
the object of which was the promotion of sacred studies. M. 
Motais devoted himself after this chiefly to the study of the 
Oriental languages and Scriptural science; he passed a year at 
Paris under the instruction of the celebrated Abbé Le Hir, and, 
after three years more of preparation at Rennes, he was appoint- 
ed to the chair of Hebrew and Sacred Scripture in the Grand 
Seminary of that diocese. There are several minor works of 
great merit from his pen which appeared during the years 
1882-85, besides his last and best work, Le Déluge Biblique. He 
was honored by his archbishop with a canonry in his cathedral, 
and he lived and died in the best repute for sacerdotal piety and 
zeal as well as for scholarship. He died at the age of forty-nine, 
in consequence of the fatigue which he underwent in giving a 
laborious retreat during the Advent of 1885. 

The chief end which the writer of this article has aimed at is 
not to make a thorough statement and defence of the thesis sus- 
tained by the Abbé Motais—which would be impossible within 
such a short compass—but to introduce and recommend to the 
studious clergy, especially to professors of Sacred Scripture in 
our seminaries, this remarkable work, Le Déluge Biblique. The 
discussion of its topics is becoming very active in France and Bel- 
gium, and there can be no doubt in the mind of any student of 
sacred science, whichever side he may take, or if he still hesitates 
between the two sides, that the question is one of great impor- 
tance. 

This article closes the second series of Scriptural Questions. 
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MR. THOMAS CHIVERS’ BOARDER. 
PART I. 
I, 


To one of the counties bordering on the head-waters of the 
Ogeechee River came, many years ago (from the northwestern 
portion of North Carolina, he said), Ticey Blodget, bringing 
with him a few slaves, and money sufficient to make the first pay- 
ment on the purchase of a considerable body of first-rate land. 
About twenty-five years of age, rude in manners and speech, but 
tall, well shaped, and rather handsome, he mingled little in so- 
ciety at first, and seemed intent mainly on subduing the forest 
that belonged to him and getting rich with all possible speed. 
His residence, a little way removed from the public road, was on 
the first rise as one travelled east a mile distant from Ivy’s 
Bridge, where were a store and a blacksmith’s shop. Two 
miles further on, close by the road, not far from the ford on 
Long Creek, dwelt the Chiverses, a widow, with a daughter 
Margaret, seventeen, and a son Thomas, fourteen years old. 
The mother, who had a life interest in the estate, consisting of a 
dozen negroes or so and several hundred acres of land, died 
about a year after the coming of Mr. Blodget, and then it was 
that he made known to Margaret his wish to marry her—a wish 
that he declared’ he had entertained ever since he first had set 
eyes upon her. Mrs. Chivers had not liked the new-comer, 
partly on account of his general rudeness, but particularly be- 
cause of the reputation that he had made, soon after coming into 
the community, of being unduly close and hard with his negroes. 
But his prompt, persistent pursuit, his good looks, that peculiar- 
ly receptive state of young maidenhood when in grief for recent, 
sore bereavement, the minority of her brother—all these were 
favorable, and he married her. In the division of the estate the 
homestead fell to Thomas, who, some time before his coming to 
manhood, intermarried with Miss Maria Brantly. 

Among the Chivers negroes was a man named Ryal, who, 
though now of middle age, seemed to have lost none of his 
extraordinary vigor and activity. He was of great size and 
physical strength. He had been for years the leader in all 
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work, and admitted by everybody to be the most valuable slave 
in the county. He wielded the axe, the maul, the hand-stick, 
the hoe with a dexterity that it was very interesting to see. 
With the plough he could run across a fifty-acre field a furrow 
straight as a carpenter’s ruler. Rough jobs of carpentry and 
smithing he did in a manner sufficient for most plantation uses. 
He was as honest and humble as he was powerful and adroit, and 
with him yet was the cheerfulness of youth. He had lost appa- 
rently none of his love for the Corn Song, and persons more 
than a mile away from the shuckings in autumn nights could dis- 
tinguish among a hundred his roar, whether leading or joined in 
the chorus. 

Whatever sincerity may have been in Mr. Blodget’s avowal 
of love at first sight for Margaret Chivers, there was no doubt 
that since the first day on which he had seen this negro at work 
he had eagerly wished to be his owner. With a youth like 
Thomas Chivers, simple-minded, accommodating, withal devot- 
edly fond of his sister, it was easy to have the man assigned to 
her husband’s portion, and even at a figure below his market 
value. 

To his new master Ryal, though he would have preferred to 
remain at the old place, yet transferred without reserve the 
loyalty that he had practised always theretofore, and the ser- 
vices that he rendered were incalculably important. Besides 
the work done by his own hands, his judgment in pitching and 
tending crops, their regulation according to the varying condi- 
tions of the seasons, their harvesting, the care of domestic ani- 
mals and plantation-tools—all services incident to his position— 
made him of highest value to his master, who was fond, even to 
boasting, of the pride he felt in owning a piece of property that 
other people coveted. 

“Mr. Blodget ’pears like he were prouder o’ gittin’ Ryal for 
his nigger than o’ gittin’ Margie Chivers for his wife,” said Mr. 
James Lazenberry one day to Mr. Adam Ivy, one of the deacons 
at Long Creek Meeting-house. 

“Yes, it seem so, and the reason is, Jemmy, that he under- 
stand the value o’ Ryal, and that o’ Margie he don’t; and a pity 
he don’t. If he did, she might git some o’ the worldy and keer- 
nothin’ savage out o’ him. He’s a rusher, shore, but sometimes 
people rushes too rapid.” 

It might have been supposed that for a servant so efficient 
and faithful the master would have felt some, yea much, of the 
affection that was not uncommon among slave-holders, pioneers 
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as they were in a new and most fertile region. He had always 
lived hard. Yet, when I say that, I mean that, with exception of 
a few indispensable things not of home production, he lived upon 
mere necessaries. Yet of these he kept abundance, and dis- 
pensed them right freely among his negroes; for he knew well 
enough that if a beast cannot do satisfactory work with insufh- 
cient food, no more cana man. His slaves and his teams, there- 
fore, looked as if reasonably fed, and the former were clothed 
rather comfortably in materials raised and manufactured on the 
plantation. 

In return for these supplies he exacted service to every de- 
gree that was possible, and he punished with severity all real 
or suspected derelictions. As for affection, he was without it, or 
with such only as he had for his beasts. All he regarded as 
chattels, belonging, with whatever they did or could possess, 
exclusively and absolutely to himself, and subject to his unli- 
censed disposal. After marriage his character grew more and 
more pronounced. His wife, a delicate woman, submitted to 
his wilful rule, visited almost none, worked hard both when well 
and when sick, unless when sick to bed-prostration, and so con- 
tinued to do through fifteen years. Sickness in a beast Mr. 
Blodget could, because he knew he must, tolerate, and even, to 
a degree, be tender withal as something that was inevitable. 
But sickness in human beings, sometimes in the case of his wife, 
always in that of one of his negroes, he resented, and physicians’ 
bills he regarded one of the chief curses to a planter’s life. His 
own health had been good always, for, besides being of a strong 
constitution, he was of temperate habits. It often requires much 
thoughtfulness on the part of such a person to be properly 
sympathetic with weakness and suffering. This man never did 
find out what that was. 

He grew richer with great rapidity, and with the increase of 
riches became more set in his ways and less regardful of public 
opinion. Sometimes, when met with one or more of the neigh- 
bors at the Bridge, he would run on about thus: 

“Whut I got, gent’men, ef I understands my business, is 
mine, and it ain’t nobody else’s. I worked fer whut I got, ex- 
ceptin’ whut come by my wife, an’ the law give me that same ef 
I worked fer z#, too. A good law; ’twern’t for which some men 
might of got married, but not me. An’ my prop’ty, all of it bein’ 
o’ mine, whut I does ’ith it, er whut I does not ’ith it, is my busi- 
ness, which ef I didn’t have sense enough to ’tend to it, the law 
could ’p’int me g’yardyeens, an’ which they could feed me ’ith a 
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spoon er cut up my victuals for me asa egiot. I never meddles 
‘ith t’other people’s business myself—not me, I don’t; an’ it 
natchel disguss me when I see t’other people a-meddlin’ 
‘ith whut ain’t theirn ner don’t concern ’em. An’ as for them 
doctors, they gits thar livin’ out o’ the foolin’ o’ people in an’ 
thoo thar wives and niggers, an’ special niggers, which every- 
body that know anything ’t all about ’em, know they’re full o’ 
deceitfulness as they are o’ laziness, and they ain’t a-goin’ to 
work when they can keep out o’ the retch o’ the cowhide by 
a-pertendin’ to be sick. My niggers knows I know ’em, an’ they 
fools me as little that way as the next man’s niggers, though I do 
get fooled sometimes, because they’re cunnin’ as they’re mean 
an’ dev’lish. But it ain’t often. I allays keep on hand a jug oO’ 
castors-oil an’ one o’ as’fedty. They despises to take ’em, an’ 
‘special when thar ’lowance o’ victuals is shet down on ’em when 
they layin’ up. As fer people a-dyin’, why everybody got to do 
that when thar time come, spite o’ doctors, which they can’t keep 
thar own selves from doin’ that, an’ which that ought to show 
people by good rights how they can be fooled by ’em. Tharfore 
Tommy Chivers, an’ sech as him, may spend most o’ whut they 
can dig out the ground on doctors, ef it suit’em. But as for me, 
I ain’t a person that is willin’ to have to lose a nigger, an’ arfter 
that to have to pay a doctor for helpin’ to kill him.” 

This last remark was known to be meant for Dr. Park, who 
had been heard to say that on at least two occasions a negro 
child had died on the Blodget place because, as he confidently 
believed, he had not been called to it in sufficient time. This 
young man boarded and kept his office at the residence of Mr. 
William Parsons, a mile beyond Long Creek. He was a native 
of the county, a graduate of the medical college at Philadelphia, 
and with notable success had been practising his profession for 
three or four years in a circuit extending many miles on both 
sides of the river. 


II. 


A just regard for decorum demands of me, now at least 
when the brother of Mrs. Blodget was thirty years of age, the 
husband of a wife and the father of children, to style him Mister 
Chivers, although, to the best of his recollection, never during 
all his previous life had he been so addressed; not even by the 
woman who had married him, nor by any one of the several 
sweethearts who before her had received his special attentions, 
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nor by any of his acquaintance of any age, sex, color, or condi- 
tion. This omission was owing partly to the smallness of his 
stature, mostly to the simple-hearted, merry-hearted boyishness 
that had been with him in childhood and now remained with 
him in all its freshness. He was a favorite to the degree of be- 
ing beloved of everybody that had the heart to love truly, un- 
selfishly anything. White folk called him Zommy, and negroes 
Marse Tommy. Although a very industrious man and a thrifty, 
he had not increased his property to a degree at all approach- 
ing his brother-in-law’s, who had often laughed at him, sometimes 
to derision, for his lack of ambition in that behalf, and specially 
for his indulgence to his negroes. This treatment he had borne 
without complaining, partly on his sister’s account, partly be- 
cause it gave him little concern. The more he knew of Mr. 
Blodget the less he regarded his opinions upon most subjects. 
There were times, no doubt, when he felt like remonstrating with 
what seemed to him dereliction in his just consideration for his 
sister ; but, convinced that such action would produce harm in- 
stead of benefit, he had never done so. 

Yet people used to say that Tommy Chivers, what there was 
of him, was all man, every inch of it, and they were wont to 
recognize it as fully sufficient for any man’s needs and duties. 
He worked diligently, and required his negroes to do likewise. 
But he never exacted a service that was not reasonable, he fed 
and clothed amply, and was as careful and considerate with the 
sick and infirm in his household as a man need be. His family, 
white and black, loved him dearly, and, little as he was, regarded 
him equal to the greatest. If he was careful in the spending of 
money, he was of undoubted integrity, and withal notably accom- 


-modating to persons of every class. Whenever he went to the 


Bridge or on a visit of not more than two or three miles he 
usually walked, always carrying a cane, but rather, as it seemed, 
as a companion and ornament than for the purpose of assisting 
his legs, that were as agile as they were short. This cane had 
been manufactured of white-oak by his own hands with much 
elaboration. About an inch and a quarter in diameter through- 
out its length of thirty inches, except the handle, that was round, 
it was squared and its edges neatly notched. Through a hole in 
the handle a cord of stout leather was run, making a loop, from 
which dangled a tassel of twisted silk. The fondness indulged 
for this instrument led to its reception of a name. It seldom was 
allowed to touch the ground, except by accident, but, when not 
employed for special purposes, usually hung by its loop from his 
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left arm or rested calmly upon his shoulder. The special—that is, 
the most special though not avowed—purpose for which Bobby 
(for that was its name, bestowed ina particularly felicitous mo- 
ment) was carried was to mark time, so to speak, to his owner’s 
music. For Mr. Chivers was a noted whistler, not so much of 
known airs as others of his own composition. These airs, all of 
them, it is possible, might not have been competent to undergo 
the test of the strictest grammar of music; but they were so sat- 
isfactory to his own taste that he seldom travelled, if alone, with- 
out giving utterance to some of them. In these whiles Bobby, 
high-litted, was flourished with a vigor and a rapid variety that 
would have been in no shame in the presence of the costliest jew- 
elled daton in the hand of the leader of the grandest orchestra in 
this country or any other. These airs—the original I am now 
speaking of—were given names also.- They were taken mainly 
from the feathered tribe. There were the Markin-bird, the Cat- 
bird, the Thrasher, the Joree, the Yallerhammer, the Sap-sucker, 
the Settin’-hen, the Hen-and-Chickens, and roosters Game, Dun- 
gle, and Dominicker. It was not worth while to argue with Mr. 
Chivers that some of these birds, such as the yallerhammer 
and the sap-sucker, were not singing birds; and that as for 
the settin’-hen, she, during the period of incubation, seemed 
disposed to silence, solemnity, and meditation, and not to the ut- 
terance of music of any sort. Mr. Chivers’ imagination, exube- 
rant as his spirits, opened wide the mouths of all, and the dis- 
coursings of these humbler songsters were represented by his 
whistle with a vivacity equal to those of the proudest. 

His avowed reason for never travelling entirely alone was the 
need a little fellow like himself had to be never wholly unpre- 
pared for the assaults of dogs and other vicious animals, and he 
claimed to wish for no better fun than to play, as he phrased it, 
“a chune on a bitin’ dog’s head.” It was after a noted victory 
that he had achieved one day over a fierce cur that the thought 
first occurred to give a name to his dear companion. 

“ It were Bill Anson’s Rattler. He follered Bill to the Bridge 
one Sadday mornin’, an’ my ’spicions is he were fool enough to 
think the Bridge belong to his marster same as his home-place, 
an’ it were his business to g’yard it jes’ the same. Er he may of 
ben one o’ them fool cur-dogs that can’t learn nothin’ ’ithout 
whut’s beat intoo’em. Anyhow, as I were a-walkin’ up to the 
sto’ the same mornin’, a-whistlin’ like I ’casion’ly does to ockepy 
my mind, that Rattler he see me, an | allays thought he tuck me 
fer a boy that wanted to sass an’ make game o’ somebody, mayby 
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him, an’ so he come a-tarrin’. Bill, he were in the sto’. I says to 
myself, ‘I’m man enough for you, you imp’dent, oudacious son- 
of-a-gun.’ Look like the ornary cuss aim first at my throat, an’ 
as he ris I dodged an’ let him have my stick back o’ his head. 
He tuck a turn an’ made for my bres, an’ I fetched him on the jaw 
a wipe that wheeled him half round. That didn’t satisfy him, an’ 
he turned an’ made a surge at my legs. I begin to git sorter 
riled in my mind then, though I weren’t actuil hot mad, because 
I knowed the creetur got no better sense, an’ Bill were a mighty 
good neighbor. Howbeever, as he come agin I tuck him back- 
handed on his t’other jaw, an’ as he whirled I grabbed him by 
one 0’ his hind legs and | played the Vad/erhammer on his hide to 
his satisfaction. When I turned him loose he forgot his marster 
were about, an’ he struck a bee-line for home, a-yelpin’ every 
jump. Then were the time I name my stick Bobby; an’, tell the 
truth, I got so I think a mighty heap o’ Bobby, much as I do o’ 
some folks, monstous nigh, in an’ about.” 


III. 


Unhappy as it seemed for her only child that had survived 
infancy, yet some people said that they thought it a blessing to 
Mrs. Blodget when she fell into her last sickness. In the coarse 
society of her husband she had dwindled, first in spirit, then in 
health. He had never abused her directly. He had behaved 
towards her rather as if he felt some pity along with his con- 
tempt for the weakness that could not withstand and thrive 
under the brutality that, as he knew, pained and disgusted her. 
His evident displeasure, with no degree of sympathy for any 
of her complainings of physical infirmities, had led her, whenever 
it was possible, to withhold them. Dr. Park had felt ever an 
earnest interest in her case, and he had often admonished her 
husband of the importance of exercising particular care, other- 
wise she might fall into a decline that could not be arrested. An 
abrupt, thoroughly honorable man, he was disgusted at the little 
heed that was paid for such admonition. 

“ Blodget is the cussedest fellow—please excuse my language, 
Mr. Ivy. I suppose he loves his wife. Ought to. Worth dozen 
of such as him. But I can’t scare him about her, no matter what 
I say. Curious fellow! He makes gods of his land, niggers, and 
money, and sets, seems to me, mighty little value on the best 
piece of property he’s got.” 

“The row Mr. Blodget’s a-weedin’ now, doctor,’ 


answered 
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the old gentleman, “is one that, short or long, will come to an 
eend, an’ when it do my opinions is to the effect that Mr. Blodget 
ll be disapp’inted.” 

A few days afterwards the physician, on meeting Mr. Blodget 
in the road, said: 

“Mr. Blodget, I saw your wife yesterday at Tommy Chivers’, 
and from what, in answer to my questions, she told me about 
herself, she’s what I call a sick woman, and needs uncommon, 
special, most particular care taken of her, and prompt medical 
attention. Good-day.” 

Mr. Blodget looked at him as he rode on, and, ignoring the 
insult conveyed by his words and manner, muttered: 

“ That’s the way with you all, you special that’s the proudest 
an’ ambitiousest of ’em all. You'll ketch up ’ith women when 
they gaddin’ about, an’ persuade ’em they’re sick an’ wantin’ a 
doctor; an’ it’s off’n the case that what sickness they got comes 
from jes’ sech projeckin’ as that.” 

Yet he was put into some apprehension. At his return home 
that night he said to his wife: 

“ Dock Park say you sick. Never told me about it. Wonder 
you never told me ’stid o’ him. Whut’s the matter? Send for 
him if you want too. I told him some time back that I were done 
spendin’ money on old Ryal, an’ J s’pose he think he must make 
it up somehow. But, in cose, in cose,’ he emphasized, as if con- 
scious and regretful of the hardness of his last words, “send for 
him. I want him to come to you, ef you need his medicine.” 

“ Mr. Blodget,” she answered, “Iam sorry you stopped Dr. 
Park from coming to see Uncle Ryal. He needs his attention 
more than I do. I hope I am not as bad off as the doctor seems 
to think. J shall not send for him—that is, for myself; but I do 
hope you'll let him keep on coming to Uncle Ryal.” 

“ That, I tell you agin, I—sha'n’t—do.” 

Two days afterwards Hannah Blodget, now thirteen years 
old, said to her father as he was about to leave the house after 
breakfast : 

“Pa, ma needs to see Dr. Park, and if you don’t send I’m 
going for him myself.” 

The courageous sense of duty that had been gradually de- 
veloped in this girl had gotten from Mr. Blodget, as it usually 
does from such men, a respect such as he had never felt for her 
mother, and he was beginning to stand in a sort of indefinable 
awe of one who was beginning to show that no force short of 
physical could either coerce or restrain her when prompted by 
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the sense of honor and duty that she had inherited from her mo- 
ther. It was for this that her father had yielded more ready con- 
sent that she should go across the river to Dukesborough, where 
she boarded and went to school. It was now a Saturday, she 
having come the evening before on her monthly visit home. At 
the startling speech Mr. Blodget turned and said : 

“My Godamighty, Hannah! I’m not agin sendin’ for the 
doctor, ef your ma need him. I told her some time ago to send 
fer him, if she wanted him, and she wouldn’t do it.” 

“ She wasn’t the one to send for him, pa. I wish to the Lord 
I’d not gone the last time to school. If /’d been here I’d have 
seen how badly she needed Dr. Park, and /’d have seen that he 
came here.” 

“Name o’ God, Hannah! I didn’t know. Tell Aaron to git 
on mule Jack an’ go for him.” 

It is just to say that he had not suspected that his wife’s case 
was emergent or very serious. After its sort, he had consider- 
able affection which a wife so faithful, who yet kept a good share 
of the beauty of her young womanhood, could not entirely fail 
to inspire in a husband. 

The physician came; but the subtle malady by which she had 
been attacked had gotten beyond human skill to arrest. Before 
her death she obtained a promise—and she knew how willingly it 
was given—that Hannah, when not at school, might dwell with 
her uncle for at least a year or so. Then she solemnly warned 
him against the neglect of Ryal. Her death affected him deeply ; 
but, as in the case of other Providential distresses, the feeling that 
was excited most was resentment. At the burial in the home- 
stead graveyard he showed that he had been painfully shocked. 
To Mrs. Parsons, who ventured to offer some religious consola- 
tion, reminding him of the humble yet trustful faith in which his 
wife had lived and died, and of the sure mercies of God, who 
never afflicts except out of love, he answered angrily: 

“Don’t see why my wife should be tuck an’ t’other people’s 
left. See no reason ner jestice in it myself. Now how my 
house and smoke-house is to be kep’ from havin’ every blessed 
thing stole out of ’em I can’t see.” 

“Humph!” muttered, not quite audibly, the lady, turning 
away; “he’s meaner than I thought.” 

Hannah’s face was tearless. The affliction seemed to have 
made her a woman, and one whose grief was not of a kind to be 
expressed or exhibited in tears. As they were beginning to dis- 
perse she happened to observe Ryal leaning against a tree, his 
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great breast sobbing, yet in silence. Running to him, she kneeled 
at his feet and wept sorely for a brief time. 

“ Dar, den; dar now, honey,” he said, lifting her up tenderly. 
Then she dried her eyes and turned away. 

“No, no, Aunt ’Ria,” she said, as Mrs. Chivers expressed 
surprise at her movement towards returning home, and besought 
her to remain. “I won’t stop here to-night. I wouldn’t feel 
right to leave pa by himself yet. I’ll come over when I can get 
things straightened out a little at home.” 

“ But, Hannah darlin’,” began Mr. Chivers, “it won’t do, it 
won't begin to do at all, for as young a girl as you—”’ 

“ Now, Uncle Tommy, you may just hush right up. I can't 
stay away from home yet awhile; and it’s no use to say anything 
more about it.” 

When she had gone he said to his wife: “’Ria, her mother 
dyin’ have made a grown ’oman out o’ Hannah, blamed if it 
haint.” 

“ She need to be grown, with the father she have.” 

“ That she do.” 

If Mr. Chivers had had in his repertory a mournful air he 
surely would have tried to solace his sadness with its rehearsal, 
as he turned away and began on a walk towards the creek. 
Even as it was the Yoree poured, though very, very mildly, as he 
went slowly on; while Bobby, unused to strains at all lugu- 
brious, modestly, humbly hung low. 

Few words passed between father and daughter that night. 
If he felt any surprise at her insisting on returning home, he did 
not exhibit it. If he sympathized with her bereavement, he had 
no knowledge of how to console. At supper she took the head 
of the table, and, as if she had long been so accustomed, presided 
with calmness and efficiency. Her father regarded her occasion- 
ally with a curious, anxious expression, but said almost nothing 
during the meal. When the table things were put away by 
Mandy, the house-girl, she got her mother’s Bible and read it 
for a considerable time, while her father paced the piazza. Seve- 
ral times he paused while passing the window, through which he 
could observe her, and looked as if he would like to talk with 
her; but he could not find satisfactory words with which to 
begin. Perhaps he had some notion that Hannah was in such 
company as himself could not be expected to enter. When bed- 
time came he turned into the house and said: 

“ Hannah, you goin’ to call Mandy or one o’ the other gals 
to sleep in your room, ain’t you?” 
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She shut the book, rising, laid it back on the table from 
which she had taken it, then, lighting another candle, answered : 

“No, sir, pa. I don’t need anybody.” 

She retired to her chamber, and, for the first time in all her 
life, closed the door. This action astonished him greatiy, for 
heretofore she had been notably timid at night, and had always 
insisted, with permission, on keeping open the door leading from 
the chamber in which her parents slept to her own. When she 
had shut herself in the darkness he looked as if his astonishment 
had become fright. He wished that she had not returned home 
from the burial; for he felt more lonesome, he thought, than if 
she had stayed at her uncle’s and himself been entirely alone. 
It seemed to him that Hannah was with her mother, or nearer 
being there than with him. Returning to the piazza, he prome- 
naded, though with greater silence and slowness than before. 
Several times he crossed to the: porch looking from the dining- 
room to the negro quarters, paused there for a few moments, 
then resumed his walking. Finally, after repairing there again, 
he called a negro lad, and when he came said to him, in a low 
tone, but as if he wished to be emphatic: 

* Aaron, you go git your blanket and fetch it here, and you 
lay yourself down in a corner of mine and your mistesses’ room ; 
an’ whutever you do, you mind about not ’sturbin’ your Miss 
Hannah.” 

In another corner of the chamber stood a bed on which Mr. 
Blodget reposed sometimes when it suited him to rest alone. 
Hereon he laid himself some time after Aaron was wrapped and 


asleep. 
IV. 


Within these last fifteen years Ryal had oldened much; for 
no man, however endowed by nature, can crowd during an ex- 
tended period all the work of a much greater without falling 
into premature decay. Incessant hard labor and difficult re- 
sponsibilities had made him, now sixty, appear to be seventy 
years old, and to have the infirmity of one yet more advanced. 
Such had been his devotion to his master’s interests that, as long 
as was possible, he had not heeded, but instead had ignored, the 
ever-repeating warnings of decline, and often been actually 
fretted by their persistence. Instead of yielding to them, asa 
humane master would have required he should do, he even had 
often undertaken more than was habitual, and it was pitiable to 
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see how he vainly strove to equal the service of his prime by 
efforts to surpass it. Day and night he continued to go, until 
rheumatism set in and he must stop. 

In all this while not a word of sympathy or compassion fell 
from the mouth of the man to whom, in the disposition of Provi- 
dence, the humble slave had been consigned. Mr. Blodget had 
always maintained that negroes by their nature were liars and 
thieves, and that every performance of duty by them was due to 
the apprehension of detection and the punishment that would 
follow its neglect. It is ever true that those of one race who are 
least worthy of its privileges, obligations, and destinies, vaunt 
themselves higher above those of an inferior. Mr. Blodget verily 
believed that his negroes had no more affection for him than he 
had for them, and that in their case the best, the only just disci- 
pline was that which made them feel that they were never trusted 
to perform any task from a principle of duty, but that the cow- 
hide or other punishment would be sure to attend every derelic- 
tion. With one exception he had never laid this instrument 
upon Ryal, and he had the audacious meanness to tell of this 
instance to a knot of men at the Bridge one day not long after 
his marriage, and to admit that he had done so for no reason 
whatever except because he thought it well for the negro to 
understand at once, for good and all, to whom he belonged. This 
castigation, wholly, confessedly, avowedly undeserved, was sub- 
mitted to without any louder or more bitter complaining than 
would have been uttered by a goodly horse that had known 
nothing of the cause of its infliction. The exuberant strength, 
diligence, activity, and faithfulness of the negro had hindered 
repetition, and, little as the master knew it, the slave felt for him 
much affection. I have sometimes wondered at the strong at- 
tachment shown by negroes towards masters who seemed far 
from deserving it. Yet, with that race, the feeling of family was 
always strong, especially among the most home-staying and in- 
dustrious. Slaves of hard masters have been heard to laugh 
with contemptuous incredulity, not always real, at those belong- 
ing to the more humane, when the latter were boasting of their 
greater privileges and enjoyments. Ryal had always felt great 
pride in his master’s successes, and every trust that had been 
assigned to him had been executed with a fidelity and efficiency 
that were simply perfect. 

For all this Mr. Blodget felt no more gratitude than for the 
work of his beasts or the accumulations of dollars that he had in- 
vested in the purchase of other slaves and put out at usurious 
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interest. He was not a type of his neighbors and countrymen. 
On the contrary, he was an exception, known and talked about 
far and wide. That such a man would cease to take proper inte- 
rest in a slave after he had ceased to be valuable, however im- 
portant the service of his fore-time, was natural as if in the case 
of an aged ox or a worn-out ox-cart. With the negro’s continual 
failures, therefore, he found continual fault ; and when he saw him 
exhausted, though far from being a man capable of murder, he 
wanted him todie. Mrs. Blodget, with the means at her disposal, 
had provided as well as she could for his needs, and done what 
was possible to assuage his grief in the consciousness of being of 
no further use to his family. On the day before she had taken 
to her bed in her last sickness, when, having carried to him some 
delicate morsel from her own table, he complained of the trouble 
he was inflicting, she said : 

“Uncle Ryal, you must not talk in that way. You have done 
your part in this family—the good Lord knows you have, over 
and over again; and if I had had my way you should have had 
long ago the rest you needed and the care that is so important to 
you. It hurts my feelings to hear you talk as youdo. Then 
you know, Uncle Ryal, that sickness comes of God’s will, and it 
isn’t right to complain of that or any other affliction that he 
sends. I am far from being well myself, but I cannot complain, 
because it is of God's will. Don’t you see?” 

“ Bress your heart, Miss Margy, my good, precious mistess! 
I’ll try to not kimplain nary ‘nother time, an’ I’ll try not to cry no 
more—dat is—dat is,” he continued, trying to dry with his sleeve 
his flooding eyes, “arter dis one time. Godamighty bress you, 
my good mistess! Now you go ‘long back in de big-ouse, honey, 
an’ take good keer yourself. Whut wou/d Miss Harnah do if you 
wus to git down sick, an’ special ef you wus to drap off an’ leave 
her? It natily skeer me to even think about sich a thing.” 

“God will take care of her, and you too, Ryal, if you trust in 
him. Sometimes I think, mayby, it would be better for you 
both if—but God knows what is forthe best. Don’t you forget. 
People may make mistakes, and they do; but God never does. 
His will be done! I want you to feel about that as I do. If you 
will put your trust in him he will not forsake you when you 
need his help most. Good-by now. I'll come again to-morrow 
to see you, if I’m well enough; and if not, I’ll send Hannah. 
She’ll be home to-night, and I know she’ll want to run to see you 
soon as she can. Good-by. God bless you!” 

She took his hand, and, holding it a few moments, turned and 
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went back to the house. They never met again on earth. The 
old invalid mourned her sorely. No wonder he leaned his feeble 
frame against the tree in the grave-yard and wept tears that were 
the better part of those simple obsequies. 


V. 


The being of a man like Ticey Blodget, after the loss of such 
a wife, must change gradually for the better, or it will tend to the 
worse with increased rapidity. The society of such a woman, 
though frail in health and subservient to a degree as to be re- 
garded almost a nonentity, yet pure in heart, God fearing, and 
compassionate, will not fail of exerting some influence upon a 
husband, coarse even as Blodget, however unconscious of and 
however disdainful to admit it; and when it is withdrawn, unless 
the warning and the lesson are heeded, he must relapse into the 
evil vulgarity that was his normal condition, and then descend 
headlong on the way to ruin. 

Hannah put off removing to her uncle’s, lingering in order to 
see what arrangements would be made by her father for the man- 
agement of his house-affairs. To her great surprise, instead of 
assigning this to Hester, the sister of Ryal, an elderly woman 
who, equally with him, had been trusted by her mother, Mr. 
Blodget evinced, although he did not openly announce, his inten- 
tion of appointing to the office Ryal’s daughter, Mandy, about 
sixteen years old. Her father, who had been a widower for some 
years, had had much trouble, even with Hester’s help, in con- 
trolling the wilful temper of this his only offspring. Lately, 
however, he had been much gratified by being told by her and 
Luke, a steady young man on the place, that with his consent 
(which he eagerly gave) they had agreed to become man and 
wife. The prospect of this match had been cordially favored by 
their mistress; but after the latter’s death Mandy, with the levity 
marked among females of that race, began to grow cold towards 
Luke to a degree that grieved and offended her father much, and, 
as had been his wont, he reproached her severely, and she had 
the cunning to appeal to her master for protection. If Ryal had 
died along with his mistress, Mr. Blodget, it is possible, might 
have escaped some, at least, of the unhappy consequences that 
ensued. But Ryal lingered,and he might linger for very many 
years; and the sight of him, as did to Haman that of Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate, made him feel that all that he 
possessed availed him nothing. It cannot but be intensely pain- 
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ful when a man, however coarse, has to endure a long-continued 
presence of one to whom, if he does not thus feel, he knows that 
others regard him to have been grossly ungrateful. In the de- 
fection of Mandy from her lover Mr. Blodget hoped that he saw 
an opportunity. The value of this was enhanced in his estima- 
tion when Ryal, for the first time in his life, and then with utmost 
humility, undertook to remonstrate with him for tolerating Man- 
dy’s behavior, that, especially since she had been expecting to be 
put in control of the business of the house, had grown in inso- 
lence and was nowinsupportable. He got for his pains a cursing 
and a threat of expulsion from the premises. 

The continued presence of Hannah embarrassed her father 
somewhat and delayed open announcement of his purposes. He 
wanted her to repair to her uncle’s, and his hope was that by 
some means Ryal should be made to follow her there. But one 
day, to his surprise, she said to him that, after much reflection, 
she had come to the conclusion that it was best for her to remain 
where she was and take charge of the house. The proposal 
startled him greatly. 

“ The very zdee of sech a thing!’ he said angrily. “What 
could of put sech a nption as that in your head, Hannah?” 

“ Pa, I think it would be as well for me to keep the house as 
Mandy, and I £xow it would look more respectable. Another 
reason is that if I go away Uncle Ryal will not be attended to as 
he ought.” 

‘“Who told you that Mandy—” he began in an excited tone; 
but he stopped, walked up and down on the piazza for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with what mildness he could employ, said: 
“Your poor ma, Hannah—my Lord, how I do miss her!—but 
she jes’ broke herself down complete a-waitin’ on that deceitful 
nigger, which he’s now gittin’ to be as impident as he’s deceitful. 
It look like she keered more for him, an’ special when he got no 
‘count, than for them that helt up and kep’ up at their work.” 

“ Pa,” answered Hannah, and it was apparent that she spoke 
under pressure of not less constraint than her father, “ ma knew 
that she owed too much to Uncle Ryal—and in all my life I 
never heard you till now call him deceitful and impudent—she 
knew she owed too much to him to let him suffer, if she could 
help it, for anything she could do, and get for him what he needed 
after he had broken down in working for her family.” 

“I'd like to know,” he said doggedly, “if he ain’t my nigger, 
er ef he weren’t till he got so no count that it make no defference 
who own him now.” 
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“Yes, sir, pa. I have heard that the law gives a man all his 
wife’s property. Uncle Ryal at yours and ma’s marriage became 
your property, and he is yet.” 

“Yes; well, I shall tend to that nigger accordin’ to how he 
behave hisself, and do sech work as, spite o’ his deceitful talk and 
k’yar’n on about his cussed rheumatiz, I know he can do. But if 
he bother with me, and ondertake to give me his jaw about my 
business, [’ll cut down his rashins furder than they’re cut down 
now, and, more’n that, I'll give him the cowhide in the bargain.” 

“ And that,” she said in low, trembling tones, “ when what you 
call jawing about your business is nothing but the poor, dear old 
man’s trying to do you aservice that, if you’d take it, would be 
worth to you more than all he ever done for you before, in warn- 
ing you against his own, only child, who, with your very own 
consent, treats him as badly as you do.” Raising her voice high, 
she continued: “O pa, pa, pa! I wondera man, so soon after his 
wife has been put under the ground, can use such words when 
talking about a servant who he knows—for I heard her tell you 
so—was on her mind inher dying hour. Itis a skame—a shame 
against God!” 

Her face reddened and quivered with the anguishing indigna- 
tion that burned in her breast. . He rose, and, glaring fiercely 
upon her, said in a low, husky voice: 

“Lookee here, Hannah Blodget, you know who you talking 
too?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she almost screamed, as hot tears poured from her 
eyes. “I amtalking to my own father, to the husband of my dead 
mother, and to the master of a poor negro whom, now that he is 
old and broken down, he intends not only to neglect but to out- 
rage. That’s who I’m talking to.” 

Muttering a curse, he moved towards her, his hands extended 
asif tograsp her. She rose quickly, and, covering her face with 
her hands, cried aloud: 

“Omy mother! O my God!” 

He turned abruptly away and immediately left the house. 

Hannah went to her own chamber, took out and wrapped in 
a handkerchief afew articles of clothing, and, aftera brief visit 
to Ryal, set out on foot and alone for her newhome. As the old 
man stood leaning upon his staff, looking after her departing 
form, Mandy came flaunting where he was, and asked: 

“Whar dat gal prancin’ off ter?” 

“ You imp’dent huzzy you! You darsn’t to call your young 
mistess dat way?” 
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“Whut I calls dat gal er nobody else no business to you,” 
she answered, perking her face insolently towards his. He raised 
his hand, but she eluded his grasp and ran off laughing to the 
house. 

“‘Wish to God you never had o’ ben borned!” he said in 
hopeless anger and shame. 

A few minutes afterwards Dr. Park, who had been visiting 
a patient beyond the Bridge, rode up to the gate, and, seeing 
Mandy in the piazza, said: “Hello, Mandy! tell your Miss 
Hannah to step out to the piazza a minute, if she pleases. Tell 
me first how your daddy is. Never mind; Hannah ’ll know 
better than you about that. Ask her to step out. Be quick 
about it.” 

““Miss Hannah ain’t here, doctor.” 

“‘ Ain’t here? Why, Tommy Chivers told me two hours ago, 
as I rode by his house, that she hadn’t gone there yet. What do 
you mean?” 

“T reckon she gone thar now, sir. She lef’ here I ’speck it 
ben no more’n jes’ about a quarter of a hour ago. She never 
told me whar she were goin’.” 

“‘Didn’t she tell her pa?” 

“Dat I don’t know, doctor. Marster he lef’ for somewhar 
not long befoe she did.” 

“ Nobody go with her? Ride or walk?” 

“She went right dar out de gate wid a bundle on her arm 
tied in a hankercher, by herself, a-walkin’.” 

“ Didn’t her pa know she was going?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

“ You don’t, eh? What do you know? Can you tell me how 
your daddy is? I’ve no idea you can. I'll go see for myself.” 
He alighted, hitched his horse to one of the red-oaks near, and 
walked rapidly to Ryal’s cabin. Ina few minutes he returned, 
and as he was passing the house called to Mandy, who did not 
immediately answer. 

“You Mandy!” he roared, “have you got deaf since you got 
so big? Why don’t you answer and come out here?” 

She came, looking as if she had used veryegreat haste. 

“Ah! ha! Come at last? Look at me, Mandy, and try to 
have sense enough to remember what I tell you. If you don't 
tend better to your daddy than you’ve been doing since your 
mistress’ death, the devil will get you certain. I rather think 
he’s got one of his paws on you now. I knew you didn’t have 
much sense, but I didn’t think you quite as big a fool as it looks 
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like you’re bent on making of yourself; but if you don’t want the 
devil to grab you in short, and that before you can say ‘ Jack 
Roberson,’ you attend to that daddy of yours.” 


VI. 


When Dr. Park left Mr. Blodget’s, with what speed that was 
consistent with due regard for the good horse that had borne him 
already over a space of many miles that day, he rode along the 
road leading to Mr. Chivers’. Overtaking Hannah when she 
had made two-thirds of her way, he cried: 

“Tommy’s right. You area grown woman, or at least take 
yourself to beone. You must have been reading about that girl 
that with wands, and jewels, and crosses, and so-forths went 
clipping it along by herself all over the country and nobody 
took her up. But I tell you now that such travelling as that in 
acountry big as this is and full of wolves won’t do for a girl 
with nothing but a bundle of clothes on herarm. Where. you 
migrating to? It’s to be hoped you'll tarry awhile at your 
Uncle Tommy’s, though there’s no telling where a girl that’s 
been made a woman all of a sudden will fetch up at after she 
- once starts.” 

He dismounted, shortened the stirrup-leather on the hither 
side, brought over the other, and, holding forth his open hand, 
said : 
“ Put your foot in that hand and mount.” 

“Doctor,” she began to remonstrate, “I’m not tired, and how 
can [ ride on a man’s saddle, and—” 

“ Lookee here, Hannah, if you’re already done grown, you 
aren’t so big and heavy that I can’t put you on that horse if I 
have it to do, in which case I’ll have to take you in my arms, 
Put that foot in this hand, and catch hold of Bill’s mane, if you 
don’t want to be hugged.” 

She obeyed; he lifted her to the saddle and walked by the 
horse’s side the rest of the way. 

“Blow for your Marse Tommy, Sooky,” he said to the cook 
when Hannah had alighted and gone into the house. 

Sooky took down the conch, whose blast (only one she 
wound), long, clear, sonorous, commanding, made soon appear 
her master, who came, as usual, with hurrying tread. The physi- 
cian, leading his horse, met him as he came along the road, and, 
climbing the fence, they seated themselves upon a rider. 
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“ How’s your crop, Tommy ?” asked the visitor. 

“Qh! in the grass turrible, Dock.” 

“Umph! umph! And you know, Tommy Chivers, that it’s the 
cleanest in the whole neighborhood. Astonishing how some 
folks, and they not the worst in the world, will complain and 
try to fool people about their crops. If I didn’t live so close to 
you I suppose you'd try to deny getting that good rain that 
came day before yesterday.” 

“ No, indeed, Dock; but yit—and I were monstous thankful 
Jer the rain—but yit we couldn't run the ploughs tell this mornin’, 
and the press o’ work is that—” 

“ That I want to try to help you out a little. I made Sooky 
blow you up because I wanted to talk to you about taking a 
boarder. I just left Hannah at the house.” 

“A boder, Dock? You jokin’, ’ithout you call Hannah a 
boder, which 7 don’t, ner do’Ria, an’ we both ben havin’ our 
mind pestered why she haven’t come on along, as her mother 
wanted and expected. I s’pose Blodget thought he have a use 
fer her fer a while tell he got things sort o’ straightened up. I 
never went over to enquire, for I didn’t have so powerful much to 
do ’ith Blodget while Sis Margie were alive, an’ sence then nother 
me ner ’Ria ’pear like we got the heart to go thar, though ’Ria 
said this very mornin’ that ef Hannah didn’t come to-day she 
were goin’ over thar to know whut the reasons wus. But, Dock, 
we don’t call Hannah no boder, no more’n one o’ our own chil- 
dern.” 

Dr. Park moved himself a trifle, and, looking sidewise at Mr. 
Chivers, said : 

“Tommy, the dickence is to pay over at Blodget’s, as I knew 
it would be. I’m not talking about Hannah but somebody else 
as a boarder, and I was never in more dead earnest in my 
life.” 

“Tdee o’ my takin’ boders! when my house hardly big 
enough for them that’s in it now. That zs funny, Dock.” 

“The boarder I’m talking about now won't be for your 
house, Tom Chivers, though that is far too big for a fellow of 
your size. 1’m now talking about old Ryal.” 

“What? Thunder you say! Can’t Tice Blodget take keer 
of his own niggers? He ought to;*he makes ’em work hard 
enough.” 

“There’s a difference, Tommy, between canning and wonting. 
Tice Blodget’s like that old fellow Cato, of whom mayby you've 
read. If you haven’t, I'll tell you that he was a fellow who, 
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when one of his slaves got too old or too sick to work, he got rid 
of him like he would have done with a worn-out horse.” 

“ Who you say he wus, Dock?” 

“Old Cato.” 

“ Whar did He hold out at? ~Anywhar’s in Georgie?” 

“Oh! no. He was of Rome, in Italy, away over the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

“ Well, wharsonever he wus, he were, to my opinions at least, 
he were a mean an’ a infernal ole cuss.” 

“Been just my opinion always, Tommy. But then he was a 
heathen, and Ticey Blodget, even if he ain’t a Christian, as a good 
many of the rest of us poor devils ain’t, yet he ought to know 
better.” 

“Ef Tice Blodget ain’t a heathen, whutever sech folks is— 
But whut about old man Ryal? Have Blodget driv him off?” 

“ Not quite ; but it amounts to it, and I promised his wife to 
do what I could in seeing him taken care of.” 

“So did I, by gracious! though Sis Margie know I wouldn't 
let old Uncle Ryal suffer if I could help it. In course, Doctor 
Park, if Tice Blodget drive him off, and the old feller can’t do no 
better, I’lldo the best I can for him. ’Deed, if he is driv off, I 
ruther he’d come here than go anywhere else; for pa and ma 
both thought a heap o’ Uncle Ryal. But I sha’n’t call him no 
boder, Dock, no more’n I call Hannah a boder. The very idee o’ 
sech a thing!” 

Dr. Park again shifted his seat, looking the while rather an- 
grily at the space he had lately covered; then, in a tone some- 
what disappointed, sad, distant, said, as if soliloquizing, “ l’m 
afraid I'll have to make other arrangements about the poor old 
fellow.” 

Mr. Chivers was impressed sensibly by these words. Draw- 
ing up his cane and applying his mouth to the handle-end, he let 
it hang down between his legs, and, placing his fingers carefully 
in a row as if on a clarionet, he meditated as he moved them up. 
and down with great rapidity. To an imaginative person it 
might have seemed as if he were essaying by this means to per- 
sonate fhe shepherd on the Grecian urn and 


“ Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


Suddenly his visitor broke forth thus: 

“ Tom Chivers, I don’t care what you ca// old Ryal when he 
gets here. What I want to have understood is that you shall 
not, at least with my connivance, feed, clothe, and wait on other 
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people’s negroes for nothing. Ticey Blodget is responsible in 
all this business, and I am going to make him see it to his cost. 
Mrs. Parsons would let me take him there, but being a family 
negro [ thought perhaps you'd rather—” 

“In cose, in cose, Dock,” said Mr. Chivers twice in quick suc- 
cession, “if the poor old fellow have to forridge on other people 
besides of his lawfuld owner, I’m the one for that. What I were 
a-thinkin’ about—” 

“IT know what you were thinking about, but that is what I 
don’t intend to allow. Ryal sha’n’t forage on you, as you call it. 
The law of the State don’t allow a man to throw off an old negro 
as he would an old mule, without paying for it.” 

“I never heard of any sech law, and didn’t s’pose they’d ever 
be any needcessity fer sech a law.” 

“No; because it is the first time in this section that there has 
been any occasion to resort to it. I didn’t know of its existence 
until yesterday, when I went to see the old man Ivy—who, you 
know, is one of the judges of the County Court—in order to ask 
him if he didn’t know of some way to head off Tice Blodget in 
his devilment. Mr. Ivy got down The Digest and showed me 
this law, which I copied. Here it is.” Taking from his pocket 
a paper, he read as follows: j 


“AN ACT TO COMPEL OWNERS OF OLD OR INFIRM SLAVES TO MAINTAIN 
THEM. Approved December 12, 1815. 

“ Sec. 1. From and after the passing of this act it shall be the duty of 
the inferior courts of the several counties in this State, on receiving infor- 
mation on oath of any infirm slave or slaves being in a suffering situation 
from the neglect of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, to make 
particular inquiries into the situation of such slave or slaves, and render 
such relief as they in their discretion may think proper. 

“SEc. 2. The said courts may, and they are hereby authorized to, sue 
for and recover from the owner or owners of such slave or slaves the 
amount that may be appropriated for the relief of such slave or slaves in 
any court having jurisdiction of the same; any law, usage, or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


“Good law,” said Mr. Chivers heartily ; “but what I was 
thinking about is how to go about makin’ charges for what little 
poor old Ryal ll eat.” 

“ Well, what I’ve got to say is this: that if you don’t I’ll take 
him somewhere else, which I know you don’t want done.” 

“Cert’nly not, Dock Park; but it look mighty nigh like 
chargin’ my own father, blame if it don’t.” 

“ There’s got to be a contract about it, Tommy,” said the doc- 
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tor, looking away for a moment, “so figure away on your calcu- 
lations. I consider myself the agent of the court now, and things 
must be done up bang. So fire away and make it a plenty. I’m 
coming to see him every day, and I mean to pile it on him to tke 
full—visits, mileage, and medicine. What do you say to ten dol-_ 
lars a month for yourself?” 

“Ten dollars a month! Law, Dock Park! he can’t eat three, 
to save his life, not if he was a well man.” 

“You don’t think of what I’m talking about, man. I'm not 
talking about your meal and meat. I want old Ryal to have 
luxuries. He needs them to build him up from the condition to 
which his master’s meanness has reduced him. He’s got to have 
tea and coffee, chicken and batter.cakes, biscuit and fritters, pan- 
cakes avd dumplings, rich as butter and sugar can make ’em, pie 
and custard, tarts and pudding, cream and preserves, lemon- 
syrup and—yes, Sy//abub, by blood.” 

“ Laws of mercy, Dock Park! Talk about all sech as that fer 
anigger! Why, we don’t, me an’ ’Ria, jes’ for ourselves, we 
don’t have p’wye more’n three or four times a week.” 

“ That,” said the doctor, as if in contempt for such niggardly 
abstemiousness, “that makes not one speck of difference in the 
case I’m putting to you now, Tom Chivers. I want old Ryal to 
have a// those things; of course not exactly all at one meal, but 
as many as he fancies, three—times—a—day, with snacks thrown in 
between whenever he wants or thinks he wants them. I know I 
can trust Mrs. Chivers about that.” 

“Law, yes. ’Ria love to feed.” 

“ That’s what I knew. I rather thought, until hearing how 
you’ve been going on in this case, that you were a little stingy, 
Tommy, but I find I was mistaken.” 

“Dock Park,” said Mr. Chivers, not noticing this remark, 
“you talk like you want old Uncle Ryal fed up an’ pompered up 
the same like—like, in fac’, he were a fightin’-cock.” 

“The very word I've been trying to think of ever since I been 
talking to you, by George!” said the doctor heartily, rising, and 
descending to the ground. “That confounded rail kept it from 
coming to me. Gemini! You make your fence-riders sharp 
as razors. Now see here, my fine landlord, besides all that, 
and more too that I shall add as I can think of them hereafter, 
I want you to go to the Bridge and buy the best flannel in the 
store, and let Mrs. Chivers have made up some shirts and 
drawers, and from time to time I'll let you know what else I 
want done for him. I tell you it’s going to be an expensive busi- 
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ness to keep the old man on the line of living I want him 
put.” 

Mr. Chivers played thoughtfully with the tassel of his cane, 
and revolved the questions that had risen in his mind. After 
some moments he looked at his visitor, and, with the firm voice 
of a man who was determined at length not to yield to an insidi- 
ous temptation, said: 

“ Dock Park, I don’t keer how you feed him, you can’t make it 
come up to them figgers. Now you jes’ look at the itom o’ meal, 
and which a peck a week is the highth that any we// nigger can 
go, I don’t keer whut his stomack ner his appetites is. Thar’s 
one itom.” 

“Look here, Tom Chivers. Look straight at me, sir. I got 
no time to follow you up with your zfoms, as you call’em. All I 
want is for old Ryal to live like a lord—and a fightin’-cock, both ; 
and when we see what the cost and the trouble will be to you, 
and especially to Mrs. Chivers, we can settle on the price. But 
it sha’n’t be under, or much under, ten dollars, else you and I got 
to have a fight—that is, provided I can ever catch you without 
that stick. By-by. I got to go to Jim Lazenberry’s before 
dinner.” 

He remounted and rode away. Mr. Chivers descended, and 
as it was not long before his dinner-hour, and specially as he 
wished to report to his wife the conversation just held, he pro- 
ceeded on towardsthe house. The physician, hearing the whistle 
that he was lifting cheerily, checked his horse for a moment, and, 
turning his head towards the musician, said: 

“Tom Chivers! if I had the making of a world, to some, pro- 
bably to a considerable majority, I might give longer legs, but | 
swear I wouldn’t make a single one of ’em any more of a man.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 
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KITCHENS AND WAGES. 


I. 


“ NOTHINK ails me,” said Joe, the London Arab, in Bleak 
FHlouse, “but that I don’t know nothink, an’ starwation.” A 
Nihilist formula in most expressive English! And this for- 
mula puts the case of many American citizens clearly and 
briefly before the world. We have had our share of labor 
troubles, and the irritation which they produced has set our 
thinkers ruminating on causes. Many have concluded that 
the workingmen are ignorant of the best methods of serving 
their own interests, and must suffer accordingly until know- 
ledge comes to them. Very few have thought what starvation 
might have to do with chronic discontent and dangerous 
agitation. We class ourselves with the few. The people who 
dig for a living no doubt suffer from ignorance, but that they 
are thereby driven to desperation has never yet been proved. 
It has been our experience that the multitude bear with many 
annoyances and privations that are bearable. Only when the 
stomach is deprived of bread and the bodv of warm covering 
do they rise up in anger against their condition. 

It looks communistic to assert that in prosperous America 
there is considerable starvation. But starvation is of two kinds 
—the direct process which destroys life within a fortnight, and 
the indirect which tells only upon a generation. To live, labor, 
and bring up children on food without nutrition, in clothes that 
give no warmth, and in houses which afford only sham protec- 
tion, is to live and labor in a starving condition. It is not tolera- 
ble. Men can bear patiently almost any suffering except that of 
hanging over a precipice suspended by a hair. And this is the 
condition of thousands in America, who know not what fate to- 
morrow holds in store for them. They rarely know what it is 
to be comfortably clothed, housed, and fed ; their children rarely 
feel that supreme physical happiness. What is this but slow 
starvation? And where is the wonder that the multitude rough- 
ly kick against so unnatural an agony? The starving of a gene- 
ration is not so tragic as the starving of a man, but its results are 
quite as painful. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is the mouthpiece of a class who 
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believe that workingmen waste in their kitchens what might be a 
provision for rainy days and old age. He has told his congrega- 
tion so many times, and very emphatically repeated his convic- 
tion last November. There is no doubt that many influential 
people hold the same opinion. They have never been in the 
kitchens of workmen long enough to study the methods of the 
poor, but authorities who have been there have found some ex- 
travagance and much wastefulness. Perhaps in many instances 
these faults have existed. Perhaps the workers are wasteful at 
times. We have found them inclined to extravagance rather 
than to waste, but at no time have we discovered that their ex- 
travagance brought upon them the destitution which now pre- 
vails among them. Nordo we think that eminent clergymen are 
justified by the facts in preaching the theory of wastefulness as a 
cause of present suffering among workmen. The savings of past 
years would certainly aid them in a period of hardship; but sav- 
ings have nothing to do with the justice of the rate of wages, and 
if these are not always up to the proper mark—z.e., a fair return 
for the work done—it takes but a short time to diminish the sav- 
ings. Whatever may have been the faults of workingmen in the 
past, it is now certain that a large and increasing number do not 
receive a wage which allows of waste, extravagance, or economi- 
cal saving. It is this number which suffers, and to say that they 
suffer from their own ignorance is to make a false statement 
and err most sinfully. 

Wages are at present very low in most trades and in all parts 
of the country. It is very comforting to be told by our daily 
journals that they are higher than they were ten years ago, but 
the figures collected by the veracious and painstaking press have 
often little to do with the facts for which they stand. They serve 
a journalistic purpose only. We have personal acquaintance with 
the conditions of things in five business interests of the country— 
farming, boating, railroading, and cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures—and we can honestly say that no figures that we have seen 
gave any but the remotest ideas concerning the condition of their 
employees. The estimates made by some of the most careful 
observers have often proved fallacious, and nothing but the 
closest personal scrutiny can be depended on in order to obtain 
exactness. 

The figures which we now give are not taken from any re- 
ports compiled by bureaus and committees, nor are they gathered 
from isolated workshops like that in which Mr. Beecher found 
workmen spending a wage of forty-five dollars a month on beer 
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and whiskey. Upon inquiry into the condition of things on the 
leading railroads of the Eastern and Middle States, we found 
section-hands receiving an average wage of one dollar a day, 
and freight-brakemen an average of ten shillings. The boatmen 
of the lakes and canals from Michigan to the Atlantic for three 
seasons past received an average wage of thirty dollars a month, 
board not included, for seven months of the year. The weavers 
in cotton-mills made at the same time, with extra effort, almost 
one dollar a day ; the spinners one dollar and a half. Finishers 
and knitters in woollen-mills received thirty dollars a month. 
Farm-hands earned twenty dollars a month the year round, and 
boarded themselves. Altogether the average unskilled workman 
for three years past has realized one dollar per day for eleven 
hours of labor, the skilled workman about thirty per cent. more, 
in the occupations which we have named. This rate of wages is 
from thirty to forty per cent. less than the rate of 1872; but the 
cost of living has also lessened, though not in the same ratio. 
We now offer the following problem to all those who have a 
profound faith in the workman’s wastefulness as a cause of his 
present sufferings. Given, on the one hand, a family of six per- 
sons to feed and the present cost of living, and on the othera 
wage of one dollar and a quarter a day, how much would a 
workman’s wife be able to waste in her kitchen or elsewhere? 
Observation and inquiry have enabled us to give a very pre- 
cise solution to this problem. Mr. Atkinson, in the first of his 
papers in the Cextury on the “ Food Question,” has estimated the 
cost of maintaining one workman in the matters of food and 
house-room at twenty-five cents aday. Clothing and other neces- 
saries are not included. The food furnished at this rate is of fair 
quality and of reasonable quantity, and consists of good bread 
and butter, tea and coffee at two meals, meat and potatoes at one. 
Mr. Atkinson thinks that two children can be maintained at the 
same rate as one adult. A workman, then, with his wife and 
four children, in order to live in the common, uninviting fashion 
of boarders in a factory lodging-house, must earn one dollar a 
day towards the mere housing and feeding of himself and his 
family. For clothing, recreation, medicine, and education in 
some cases nothing remains, in others twenty-five cents a day. 
Now, where is the workman’s opportunity for waste in his 
wages? What he might be inclined to throw away on drink or 
extravagance must be expended on clothing. The food pur- 
chased for lodging-houses in factory-towns is of the plainest 
kind, has little variety, and contains the commonest sort of nour- 
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ishment. If a workman falls below this standard he is but starv- 
ing himself and his family. This is precisely what thousands of 
workmen are doing; for it is a well-known fact that many of 
them, even on reduced wages, can find money for clothes, medi- 
cine, recreation, and lay by a trifle for the rainy day. Where 
this is the case two fatal draughts on the workingman’s strength 
are being made. He is reducing the quality of his food, and ac- 
cepting low conditions of warmth and protection in heating, 
housing, and clothing himself, and he is working extra hours to 
obtain greater wages. 

To prove this we have only to submit for inspection the fol- 
lowing table of the cost of living at its minimum. We take a 
workman’s family of six, supported on a wage of one dollar a 
day, and we give the items of expense for one year: 


NIN Nien tah ae ohisgink b's suena Re be $60 00 
I rh asi dcous Sauk oboe ae sean shakes sep 25 00 
ONE 53 Sabb os saheNS Ca whos 0mah as ees 30 00 
Oe 8 Bh Se Oa eS a aah eae peepee 17 00 
PMMMEOD SOIL sabe ha dea eSe een ubaanWeeels Mes 25 00 
enn. Sakata eiker dibs ew sabe Casas ad esies 48 oo 
ei ots. ak cigs Sockike alba S ese eeewNeesuNke IO 00 
URINE CRD 6.5 ns 505.9n 140009 b 0d 500p05'n0 5/0. 3 00 
ERS as DAnesbiacde wh dss saranyns Sap oes ee 2 00 





Total minimum cost of supporting six persons.. $220 00 
PON SOLIGIS DAIS Soe 8 oc ewe a elses donee 312 00 





ee ee ee eee nbieeboneeee $92 00 


The surplus exists under the best conditions, when the work- 
man has worked every day of the year and sickness has not mo- 
lested the family. Probably fifty dollars would be an actual sur- 
plus in ordinary families, of which twenty would be spent on the 
luxuries common to the poor, and the remainder placed in the 
bank or—as Mr. Beecher would have it—wasted. 

This is a good showing for the workman on the face of it; but 
statistics, like the Biblical text, need strong and lucid explanation 
if they are to be used for benefit, not destruction. Mr. Atkinson, 
as we have said, estimates the cost of supporting one working- 
man on boarding-house fare at $91 25 a year. The food-standard 
in these places cannot be lowered in quantity or quality without 
injury to the bodily health. Reckoning the workman’s family of 
six as equal to four adult persons, his expenses for food, heat, and 
shelter of the plainest and most necessary kind ought to be $365 
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a year, whereas his total support at our minimum estimation costs 
$145 less than thissum. Moreover, leaving out the items of 
clothing and shoes, it falls to $203 less than is required for the — 
mere feeding and housing of four adults in New England. 

It is reasonably certain from the above figures and estimates 
that the workman who saves money on one dollar a day, after de- 
ducting the support of a family from that wage, must be either 
starving his family or working extra time. What is inferred can 
be proved by examination of facts. We have not yet found the 
family of six persons who lived absolutely on the sum of $220a 
year without finding them also beneath the average low condi- 
tion of the poor. A house at $60 a year rental in villages where 
work is moderately plentiful is always the poorest kind of a 
structure, generally unfit for human habitation, and rarely re- 
paired by its owner. Comfort in winter is partially secured by 
excluding the air at the cost of ventilation. Decency is not al- 
ways possible in its narrow rooms and sham partitions, and the 
morality of those children brought up in them is questionable at 
all times. 

A diet of pork and potatoes, wheat-bread and mush, is filling 
enough, but stales any taste except the porcine. Just what 
amount of nourishment may be extracted from it we do not 
know, but the effect of this diet on the steady workman is not 
exhilarating. Butter is not often used, and sugar is a real lux- 
ury. Tea and coffee may find their way to the table, but let us 
not speak of their quality. The stomachs of workmen digest 
well, but assimilation does not always follow digestion. There is 
certainly some variety in the food. Soup from a cheap bone 
may take the place of pork, and rice and peas and beans vary the 
round of turnips and onions. We believe these things afford 
considerable nourishment. We know they are filling, for we 
have seen the poor satisfied with their food; but are they suff- 
ciently nourishing ? The lowest grade of everything is bought— 
poor flour, indifferent pork, second-class meal; and when luxu- 
ries are secured they are certain to be of the third grade. 

The fuel is stinted. The stoves are often bad. A severe win- 
ter tells upon the health of the children. Underclothing is rarely 
used. The boys do without overcoats, and the girls either stay 
in the house or are rigged out in cloaks made over from old gar- 
ments. To be fully dressed in clothes of poorest quality is the 
highest privilege the workman can win, which would not matter 
much if the clothes were a real protection. 

There is a class of people who live in this half-civilized way. 
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Ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed in childhood and youth, is not this 
starving the generation to death? It isa starvation of the soul 
as well as the body, for these families have no time to look after 
their souls in the sharp struggle for mere life. Their bodies 
grow up to speedy decay, and too often their souls are already 
dead. 

If a workman be ambitious or have received a decent train- 
ing in his youth he is not willing to live on pork and potatoes 
and to dress in Kentucky jean. He works overtime. His table 
is well supplied, his house is warm, his clothing respectable and 
abundant; but he must work thirteen hours a day to get these 
things. After all, they do not save him from the fate of his lazier 
or more helpless brother. He dies of premature old age. 

It would be interesting to know how much work is done by 
the laboring class outside of work-hours. We have seen an enter- 
prising father make fifty-two days of overtime in six months, and 
at the same time grow potatoes, corn, and turnips on two acres of 
land with the aid of two sons not yet eleven years old. This was 
working thirteen hours a day without a single interruption for 
six months! 

The workman of the dollar-a-day class has two courses open 
to him—to starve slowly or to die of overwork in comfort. The 
irony of this last phrase ought to touch the hearts of reverend 
preachers preaching the wastefulness of the poor, who are often 
wasteful, but oftener extravagantly generous to their own and 
their friends. We have made it tolerably certain in this paper 
that a man cannot be either wasteful or lavish on the common 
rate of wages, and we hope the foolish charge against this class 
of workmen will be dropped. 


II. 


Overwork and starvation are one result of too low wages. It 
is a striking proof of the patience of the workman that he bears 
with his miserable lot as long as it can be borne—that is to say, 
as long as he has strength to work extra hours or to exist on un- 
wholesome food. His patience is too often mistaken for content, 
and his success in making ends meet for prosperity. The cruel 
element in capital grows eager to lower his wages another de- 
gree, and so we must continue to count on coal combinations and 
Pinkerton pretorians. 

This aforesaid element has many methods of destruction be- 
sides the simple one of reducing wages. Adulteration is one of 
its weapons, and thus it is entitled to the epithet filthy. The 
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poor must buy the cheapest. The cheapest nowadays is the 
adulterated—cotton cloth rotten with sizing and poisonous with 
inferior dyes; woollen cloth made from shoddy ; paper leather ; 
sugar, tea, coffee, and butter that poison; canned refuse, dis- 
eased meat, and some fifty other abominations that befoul the 
mouth in their mention. The very liquors, wines, and beers 
which degrade when at their best are mostly poisonous slop 
when they reach the workman. Legitimate goods stand no 
chance with them. The workman is doubly injured in their 
use, for they affect the manufacturer who employs him, and at 
the same time defraud the poor. 

It is the very best business policy to pay the highest wages 
possible. Some business men—they are not numerous—being 
philosophical and not greedy, are believers in this policy. If it 
were a national policy a goodly number of shoddy concerns, 
those which draw their profits from starvation wages, fraudulent 
work, and the ruin of honorable men, would go to the wall to 
stay. The highest wages are those which pay a man wed/ for a 
reasonable period of labor. They enable him to support his fam- 
ily in comfort and to make a decent provision fur his old age. 

In the first half of this article we showed what was the actual 
cost of support of a certain class of laborers. We now will show 
what ought to be the cost of support for the same class, if they 
lived as Christians ought and as God intended them to live. 
Wages should, on an average, be made to cover that cost and 
leave a decent surplus. In any well-conducted business enter- 
prise they do so. When they do not the business is not paying 
and should be dropped. 

Mr. Atkinson’s table of the daily cost of food for one work- 
man is as follows: 


Meat (including poultry and fish, a half to one pound, accord- 





ing to kind and quantity) at an average cost of........... Io cents. 
Milk (half-pint to pint), butter (1 to 11¢ ounce), and a scrap of 
NN a sis cubis <cakwc widens Sa snayae Goacsdenes Siaesaee 5 x 
Eggs (one every other day), at 12 cents a dozen.............+-- TE 
Total cost of animal food...............2 cece eeee eens sig “ 
Bread (about three-quarters of a BOONE) coisiinesiedewsswageecis oe * 
I oie ch bind ing dwehnsenes ocudewediese aug 
a itidanshidbndibadeieinasintresdesvekess 2 3s 
ithe ebb cdinatsosekarnsaeennnate wexhinne I - 
EE Lins, cienekchavesseteceee seetea coee Yi 
Salt, spices, ice, and sundries........ ee rrr cpesiovedan ue “ 
Average cost of daily ration........ccecceesecescecees 25 
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This diet could hardly be plainer, and the cost is not extrava- 
gant. Taking it as the basis of our calculation in food matters, 
we think the expenses of a workman’s family of six ought to be 
represented by the following table: 





Bp Hh Sp ill AU A Se a Sy a $365 00 
PTE Pests ead < clo sds odbiakas.c ves veees 84 00 
BUMP ob wide bits +S ilbe Salvo SE DSK sete abe 25 oof 
PME, a sn viedbGuas bs +s steawesh ants ooaBwe 60 00 
CLS aki. eth en ensS dane cag ds iente 10 00 
MORE TOT.ONG POETS si) es vidvee eds $544 00 


This would demand at present prices a wage of $1 75 a day for 
the commonest sort of workman, and through life an average 
wage of $1 50 a day, because the workman in his young man- 
hood and for the first years of married life could live well on a 
smaller wage, and would be assisted to some extent by his chil- 
dren after they had reached their fifteenth year. 

We are assured by statisticians that this country furnishes an 
abundance of the necessaries and comforts of life, although so 
many suffer for want of them. Are they being wasted or de- 
stroyed? The poor have little for purposes of waste, and the 
prosperous are too careful of their goods to throw them away. 
Where, then, is the seat of the trouble? Has some one more 
than his share? In the midst of plenty perhaps two or three mil- 
lions of people are slowly wasting for want of good food. 





SORROW’S VIGIL. 


IN the house where Joy lay dead 
(Slain by Wrong in bitter ire) 

Sorrow sat with veiléd head, 
Brooding o’er the dying fire. 


Dripped the rain-drops from the eaves, 
Moaned the night-wind through the hall: 
Fell the wet and withered leaves 
From the lichen on the wall. 


Sudden through the silence drear 
Sounds of nearing wheels were heard 
(Sheeted shape upon the bier 
Lay, like some pale, stricken bird): 
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In a gilded coach and four, 
Driven by a liveried boy, 

Came that hour to the door 
Friends of poor, departed Joy— 


Wealth, and Fame, and Vanity, 
Humming gay a blithesome waltz, 

Plumed and silken-robed, all three, 
Squired by Affectation false. 


Soft the coach-lamps shed their glow 
O’er the court-yard’s dusky tomb; 

Death’s dark ensign, trailing low, 
Waved from doors of spectral gloom. 


Vanity her feathers preened; 

Wealth her jewels, shuddering, shook ; 
Affectation backward leaned, 

Cast on Fame a withering look ; 


She, the bravest of the four, : 
Cried: “Drive on! Alas poor Joy! 

And the coach rolled from the door, 
Driven by its liveried boy. 


” 


Sorrow rose, and trimmed her lamp, 
Set it in the window-pane ; 

Through the darkness and the damp, 
Through the wind and through the rain, 


Heard she, hurrying toward the light, 
Sound of long-expected feet ; 

Heard a voice that pierced the night, 
High, and clear, and heavenly sweet, 


As, with bright, uncovered head, 
TRUE LOVE to the portal stepped, 

Entered in and kissed the dead, 
And, with Sorrow, vigil kept. 
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CHRISTIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE New Princeton Review of January last has an article by 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton College, lately deceased, which 
is remarkable as perhaps the nearest approach that has yet 
been made by a non-Catholic to the Catholic position on the 
school question. ' 

He advocates the immense importance of religion in the edu- 
‘cation of the young, on the ground, so often held by us, that (in 
the words of Dr. Hodge) “ education involves the training of the 
whole man and of all his faculties, of the conscience and of the 
affections as well as of the intellect,” and “that it is absolutely 
impossible to separate religious ideas from the great mass of 
human knowledge”; the doctor holds that “every school must 
of necessity be either Christian or un-Christian, and that there 
is no such thing as a neutral education: to be neutral in religion 
it must be imperfect and faulty—indeed, no education at all.” 
And hence he further insists that 


“The infinite evils resulting from the exclusion of religion from the 
schools cannot bé corrected by the supplementary agencies of the Chris- 
tian home, the Sabbath-school, and the church. This follows not only be- 
cause the activities of the public school are universal and that of all the 
other agencies partial, but chiefly because the Sabbath-school and church 
cannot teach history and science, and therefore cannot rectify the anti- 
Christian history and science taught by the public schools. And, if they 
could, a Christian history and science on the one hand cannot coalesce with 
and counteract an atheistic history and science on the other. Poison and 
its antidote together never constitute nutritious food. And it is simply 
madness to attempt the universal distribution of poison on the ground that 
other parties are endeavoring to furnish a partial distribution of an imper- 
fect antidote.” 

Catholics will scarcely believe their ears when they find him say- 
ing further on: 

“In view of the entire situation [what he considers the dangerous and 
mad system of public-school education in the United States] shall we not 
all of us who really believe in God give thanks to him that he has preserved 
the Roman Catholic Church in America to-day true to that theory of 
education upon which our fathers founded the public schools of the nation, 
and which have been so madly perverted ?” 


He goes on to show that the plan of excluding all positive 
religion from instruction is absolutely unprecedented, no nation 
er race having ever before attempted it; the experience of all 
’ 
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mankind and their conviction having been that reverence for God 
and knowledge of the future rewards or punishments are abso- 
lutely essential to the sustaining of parental and governmental au- 
thority, unless, indeed, it be an obedience of mere fear and terror 
of physical force, which, even if a government could be sustained 
by it, would make it the worst kind of despotism and its subjects 
the most abject and brutalized of slaves. The corner-stone of 
this glorious republic was the Christian religion, as Dr. Hodge 
proves by pages of quotation from the history of its general 
government and of each State in particular, as well as by many 
extracts from speeches and writings of its great men, none of 
whom ever dreamt of building on an infidel or agnostic founda- 
tion. Even Franklin and Jefferson, who might be thought of 
as exceptions, never excluded God from their thoughts—the 
former advocating the opening of the sessions of the Federal 
Convention with prayer, “since God governs the affairs of 
men”; and the latter declaring “that the liberties of a nation 
cannot be thought secure when we have removed their only 
firm basis—a conviction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are the gift of God.” Dr. Hodge therefore calls upon 
“Catholics and Protestants—disciples of a common Master—to 
come to an understanding” and save the liberties and civiliza- 
tion of the United States, and not permit them to be destroyed 
by the infidels who are, at least as yet, in a small minority. 

The diagnosis of the disease is satisfactory, but, as usual, Dr. 
Hodge, like all the Protestant doctors hitherto, shrinks from 
applying the evident and effectual remedy. This would be, of 
course, to do what the lauded founders of the republic did, and 
what he praises the Catholics for continuing to do—viz., to make 
the public schools Christian. Of course we, as Catholics, would 
like to have the word Christian mean Catholic, and that all Chris- 
tians should freely return to Holy Mother Church, the church of 
their ancestors; but we are now dealing with present circum- 
stances and trying to make the best of them, like sensible men. 
Let the priests then, we say, and the ministers of all Christian bodies, 
have full opportunity to train the young and influence them each 
in his own way. This might, indeed, be acceptable to Dr. Hodge 
were it not for the fact that the bugbear of papal dominion rises up 
before the eyes of his mind, and he imagines that he sees the In- 
quisition again set up, and he almost feels the scorching heat of 
the fire by which he would be publicly roasted alive by Archbishop 
Corrigan in City Hall Park. So the good doctor, who, no doubt, 
means well, and even deserves credit for coming so near to us, 
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shrinks away and does not advise that the Catholics and Protes- 
tants consent to live and let live, as they do in many reformatories 
now, and as they do in England under the denominational system 
of education, agreeing to disagree on points on which they differ, 
while not emasculating themselves by sacrificing their tenets and 
traditions, and really annihilating themselves as creeds or reli- 
gious bodies. Not at all! He only advises them 


“To come to an understanding with respect to a common basis of what 
is received as general Christianity, a practical quantity of truth belonging 
equally to both sides, to be recognized in general legislation, and especially 
in the literature and teaching of our public schools.” 


This would be practically creating a new denomination of peo- 
ple who would be neither Protestants nor Catholics, and the same 
objections can be made to it as have already been made by the 
doctor to the present godless system. Firstly, such a plan “ has 
never yet been tried by any nation”—to educate without a 
religious de/ief. If you eliminate from Catholicity all that is 
contradicted by Protestants—since there is not one of its dogmas 
which is not denied by some one of the countless divisions of 
them; indeed, their whole raison d’étre is to protest against some- 
thing taught by the mother-church—what would be left to the 
Catholic children to de/ieve ? The schools would then be teach- 
ing morality without any good grounds for it. First of all, hell, 
or the less vulgar “ sheol,” would have to be closed, for presuma- 
bly most Protestants have ceased to believe in that. Where, then, 
would “the sanctions” be? Christ, too, would have to be divided 
and abolished, for it is fair to say that the Christ of very many 
Protestants is very unlike the Christ of Catholics: the Unitarians, 
for instance, do not believe in his Divinity, and other sects seem 
not to recognize his Humanity, else why are they so unnatu- 
ral in the worship which they pay to him, excluding from all 
thought his friends and even his Mother herself? “ The difficul- 
ties lie in the mutual ignorance and prejudice of both parties,” 
says Dr. Hodge, “and fully as much on the side of the Protes- 
tants as of the Catholics.”” No doubt there is prejudice, but even 
if it were entirely laid aside, still would Catholicity be entirely 
different from Protestantism, and even irreconcilable. Take, 
for instance, one only doctrine, “the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament of the altar.” All Protestants will admit that zf 
he be really present it would never do to ignore him in the 
school, if we are to have a Christian education. All that the doc- 
tor has said against the possibility of neutrality in education can 
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be alleged against such a compromise. For the Catholic child 
it would, indeed, be ‘a distribution of poison on the ground that 
other parties (the church and family) are endeavoring to furnish 
a partial distribution of an imperfect antidote” ; and so probably 
for the Episcopalian, if they have the same idea of Christ as the 
Catholics have, which even in their case appears to me doubtful, 
since they are formed of the wealthy and refined class almost en- 
tirely, who appear to have as much horror of a speck of dirt or of 
a little vulgarity of manner or speech as they have ofa great crime 
of heartlessness. Our Christ had a great horror of such, and 
said “ woe” to them. It is not likely, then, that they believe in 
such a Christ any more than it is that they would have been his 
disciples had they lived in his age. The Christ of the Presbyte- 
rian is probably of the “ Munkacsy ” type—a proud, contemptuous 
man, very different indeed from the forgiving, meek, and hum- 
ble brother of the poor who founded the Christian religion and 
drew all hearts to him, especially the lowly. So, considering 
that we have not even a “ common”’ Christ, it is hard to see how 
we could have a “common Christianity.” 

We could, however, come to an understanding with the Pro- 
testant Christians in another way, and we are glad to see Dr. 
Hodge maintaining that “public schools be confined to the 
branches of simply common-school education,” and “that they 
should be kept under the local control of the inhabitants of each 
district, so that the religious-character of each school may con- 
form in all variable accidents to the character of the majority of 
the inhabitants of each district”; as these two provisions would 
make a common understanding easier. Dr. Hodge, in common 
with ourselves and, as I believe, all true lovers of liberty for 
minorities, declares that “ all centralizing tendencies should be 
watchfully guarded against.” 

There is a false notion in the minds of refined people that their 
services are necessary for the education of the masses, and that 
vulgar ward trustees, elected by the parents of the children in 
question, are not as well suited as kid-gloved gentlemen from 
Fifth Avenue to educate them. This comes from the kind of 
Christ whom these people worship. They would not deny Chris- 
tianity and civilization to the humble Galileans who followed 
Jesus; yet whom did they resemble most in manners, dress, and 
surroundings, the, by them, little understood inhabitants of the 
East Side or the nice gentlemen of the West? There may be, 
and I believe that there is, more Christianity in the tenements 
than in the palaces, and more sincerity, purity, family spirit, 
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honesty and kindness, and when this class has a church and 
priests of its own, why should they assume that it cannot take 
care of itself and educate its children in itsown way? If this can- 
not be done so that, according to their own way and position in 
society, they will keep the decalogue and obey the laws, it will 
then be time for the state to interfere. The Catholic children 
look up to and confide in the Catholic priests, relizious, and in 
lay teachers whom they know to be good Catholics; and we pre- 
sume that the Protestant clergy and the Jewish clergy als» exert 
influence over their flocks, and this influence is in favor of the 
keeping of the decalogue and of reverence for the civil govern- 
ment as a power from God, for conscience’ sake and not for fear 
merely. Now, what good reason can be alleged for limiting the 
exercise of their valuable influence to the family and the church? 
If Christianity and religion is a good thing, is it so easy to con- 
quer the devil that we must bring out only a small part of 
our forces? Should we not rather avail ourselves of every tra- 
ditional rite, sacrament, and ceremony by which each denomi- 
nation may more powerfully affect its own children for the 
common end? Who doubts that even if all the priests and 
ministers and rabbis are given full play at Sitan every day of 
the week, but that he will be well able to hold his own and 
more? Look, for instance, at the immense multitudes of Poles, 
Roumanians, Czechs, etc., who are stepping ashore at Castle 
Garden daily and crowding the tenements of the Tenth Ward. 
In their own country they had their rabbis or priests or 
ministers, as the case may be; what sensible American de- 
sires to see them emancipated from the spiritual control and 
influence of these to become Anarchists or Communists, ene- 
mies of the institutions which cost the blood of our ancestors ? 
Indeed, it would not be strange if the state were to help to 
build them synagogues and churches, and encourage their 
whilom advisers to follow them to this new land, and this for 
its own sake. Let a branch grow on its parent tree; do not 
think that grafting it will be better. Let these foreigners keep 
their customs and traditions when they are not bad or inconsis- 
tent with their being good citizens, or you only spoil them for all 
purposes. Who has confidence in the son of foreign parents who 
is ashamed of his name and origin, and is always seeking to hide 
it? And who would not prefer a good Jew, who keeps his Satur- 
day, to the indifferentist, who believes only in the dollar? With 
Catholics, at least, we know that the only result of subtracting 
them from the influence of their church, and enlightening them so 
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that they will no longer believe as their fathers before them, is 
to make them infidels, without even the merit of being natural 
men and women; they become mere triflers and pretenders, with 
no real convictions on any subject. 

Now, it is clear that Dr. Hodge believes this as much as we 
do; then why does he not advocate a system of education which 
should be droad enough to take in priests and rabbis and all, 
each class according to its kind, like the animals in Noe’s ark, 
and by its own time-honored methods working for the common 
end which the state has in view—the making of a good citizen? 
li | can make him so by the Catholic doctrines and practices, the 
Christ that I preach, the Mass, the confessional, and daily invo- 
cation of the saints, why, let the state put me to work in God’s 
name. If Rabbi N can make him so with his reading of the 
Scriptures on Saturdays rather than on Sundays, with his days 
of atonement, his recalling of the history of the noble Jewish 
people, why, set him at work and let him have not merely Satur- 
dav but every day inthe week. If Rev. Mr. S , an Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian, can make him so by reading of the Bible, 
Westminster Catechism, traditional prayers, appeals to tradi- 
tions and examples of Protestant ancestors who (in his opinion) 
stood up for the right and just, why, let him, too, have full scope 
and liberty. 

Let us give this meaning to the words of Dr. Hodge: “ The 
Christianity affirmed to be an essential element of the law of this 
land is not the Christianity of any one class of the Christian 
population, but the Christianity which is inherited and held in 
common by all classes of our Christian people.” Let us grant 
for agreement’s sake, although as Catholics we believe that ours 
is the real and griginal Christianity, and other bodies of Chris- 
tians have only fragmentary Christianity—let us allow, for practe- 
cal working, that the state should take up the Christianity which 
is common to all Christians; it follows that, there being little or 
nothing of Christian doctrine, as we have seen, common to all 
Christians, except the decalogue and the existence of Gcd—neither 
of which doctrines is peculiarly Christian, both being equally 
held by the natural man—the state should simply take up all 
Christian denominations and help them along in the training of 
children, treating them as allies and friends, just as she now 
exempts them from taxation, because she feels that it is her in. 
terest to encourage the formation of them, and cheaper much 
than the keeping of a standing army to repress crime. What 
good reason is there against adopting the denominational sys- 
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tem? One argument alleged is that it would beget confusion, 
since we have not one religious belief in the republic, but very 
many, and so there would be a clashing of sects and envious and 
jealous grasping for the public money. To us this does not 
seem to be verified by the facts. Just now, for instance, Protes- 
tant and Catholic reformatories and asylums receive state aid on 
a per-capita system, being subject to visitation and inspection by 
state boards; and where is the clashing of sects? Sometimes it 
happens that Protestant ministers and Catholic priests —as, for in- 
stance, at Sing Sing prison—visit the same building. Do they 
make faces at one another? Not at all. They are generally 
good friends. Find usa prison warden who does not regard the 
visit of the clergyman as an aid to discipline and reformation ! 

If we adopt the local-influence plan suggested by Dr. Hodge, 
thus recognizing facts—that, for instance, such a school is largely 
patronized, or entirely so, by Catholic children, and that their pa- 
rents desire to have Catholic teachers and priests influencing the 
children as they themselves do in the home—no injustice need 
be done to children who may not be Catholic. Either their pa- 
rents object to their receiving Catholic instruction or not. If 
they do not, why should the state? If they do, let them be free 
to send them to the other public school around the corner where 
Protestants have things their own way. Then, of course, act in 
the same way towards Protestants and Jews,etc. But, say some, 
we want to make all the children of the rising generation A meri- 
cans, and we want to blot out foreign distinctions. Well and 
good! As far as this end is good and reasonable, there is no in- 
fluence, even if exerted in a contrary direction—and I have never 
known it to be—which can avail aught against it. The children 
will be Americans beyond any doubt; they would themselves re- 
sent being made foreigners; but why need they be necessarily 
infidel Americans? Why may not they be such Americans as 
Dr. Hodge says founded this republic, although they were divid.- 
ed intomany denominations ? They will beallthe more united, and 
love one another all the more as good citizens, for believing in 
and loving God and Christ his Son. Is nobody an American un- 
less he be, say, of Puritan stock and Puritan traditions? The 
best American is the one who is the best man and the most hon- 

“est man. If he be of German origin, say, or of English or Irish, 
let him know it and not be ashamed of it; let him honor his an- 
cestors and their traditions and religion. He will thus be Ame- 
rican enough and soon enough without being suddenly and 
abruptly cut off from the parent tree and his manhood dried up. 
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Some traditions he must have: do you want to force us all to 
abandon our own and take up yours, which perhaps are English 
and Protestant, as a condition of becoming Americans? This 
gives a very narrow meaning to the term American. It isa 
question of having the children religious or irreligious. If we 
want them to be religious we must let them belong to a religious 
denomination, and make up our minds that they cannot be forced 
into our style of religion without their giving up all religion. 
Neither can foreigners be suddenly forced to be Americans ; they 
must be allowed to grow from Irish or German to Irish-Ameri- 
can or German-American, and thus at last into American pure 
and simple. In what country of the world have Catholics been 
less patriotic than Protestants? English Catholics are declared 
by the Irish to be the most English of all Englishmen. Who 
were better soldiers than the Catholics in the Revolutionary war ? 
the war with Mexico? the late civil war? the war between 
France, a Catholic power, and Germany, a Protestant power, on 
whatever side their lot wascast? It is a mistake to suppose that 
the pope is the enemy of this country or of its liberties. But as, 
if Protestants were to grant us this point, it would be knocking 
the bottom out.of their religion, which, as such, is anti-papal 
or nothing, for peace’ sake, although it grieves us to hear it, 
let them say that he is; still are they forced by history to admit 
that whether approved of or disapproved of by the head of the 
church, Catholics may always be trusted to think for themselves 
when there is question of loving their country and dying in its 
defence. If it is disapproved of—which it is not—this ought to 
make them all the more pleasing to. Protestants. In England, 
where Protestantism is even established as he religion, all other 
denominations are recognized by law, and their legitimate in- 
fluence is utilized in the education of their children. If the Ca- 
tholic parents are not content with a given school they build one 
themselves, and then the state visits and inspects it, and, insisting 
upon a certain amount of secular teaching, it pays a per-capita 
allowance for every child who passes its examination. Why 
could not that be done here also? That is the question. 


We are not asking any favor, or rather any act of justice, for, 
the pope, or even for the American Catholics as such, but for the . 


American parents of American Catholic children. If the parents 
of the children about whose schooling we are concerned are not 
afraid of the pope or of the priest, need the parents of other or, 
oftener perhaps, of dead-born children be more solicitous for their 
spiritual safety? This is, then, an illusion and should not prevent 
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our fellow-citizens, who are generally, we must admit, lovers 
of fair play, from availing themselves of the blessings of Chris- 
tian education for a// the children of Christian parents, let them 
be Catholic or not. But this and that happened, say they, where 
the Catholic Church was in the ascendency? Let it be so. It 
also occurred where a Protestant denomination had the lead. 
And it may happen again? It may one thousand years hence, and 
it may not—most likely not. The Catholics are willing to take 
their chance of their having to suffer persecution ¢hen at the 
hands of the Protestants; and they have certainly most reason to 
tremble, since they are not one inten. Will not the other nine 
be equally generous, for the sake of society and liberty, which 
is threatened ere and now with destruction by Anarchists and 
Communists? Are Protestant Christians willing that the infidel 
sect shall surreptitiously slip in and sway the destinies of this 
country ? 

I have already suggested a plan by which religion could be 
introduced into the schools—that is, the same which now is in 
use in the asylums, etc., the denomination starting and manag- 
ing the school, and the state paying for results in the secular 
branches. If the state wishes to regulate the secular studies, 
another plan or compromise, although not as suitable, might 
be accepted by us. Let the state appoint Catholic teachers 
for Catholic children, and Protestant teachers for Protestant 
children, prescribing the present neutral system of education for 
certain hours of the school-day, and giving also a fixed hour or 
hours for daily religious instruction. According to the plan in 
use in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the teachers are Catholics in public 
schools No. 11 and 12, just as thev are Protestants in the other 
schools under the same board. The following is the order of 
daily exercises : 


8.45—Morning prayers. 

9 to 12—Regular secular course as in other schools. 
12—Short prayer; then recess. 

1. P.M.— Religious instruction. 

1.30—Regular secular course. 

3—Closing religious exercises. 


The state school-hours are from g to 12 and 1.30 to 3,and no child 
is compelled to be at the religious exercises unless by #/s own 
parents’ desire. Ifa Protestant wishes to send his child t» the 
Catholic public school he may do so, and it is taught in precise- 
ly the same way as it is now in the ordinary public school. 
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There is no interference with it. At the same time the Ca- 
tholic children have teachers who are able to give them the re- 
ligious instruction and influence which their parents desire them 
to receive, and which they do receive outside of state school- 
hours. In Poughkeepsie the way this has been managed was by 
the church letting buildings owned by itself to the Board of 
Education for their school-hours only. Where the school houses 
belong to the churches this could be done generally, so that the 
state may be exempted from all expense for religious instruction, 
Where, on the other hand, the state owns the school-house the 
church could pay rent for its use, as for a furnished room, during 
the hours appointed for religious instruction only. The vital point 
is the teacher. When the parent and the teacher are not of the 
same religion, the “ daily poisoning and Sunday and home anti- 
dote”’ system, of which Dr. Hodge complains, is being carried 
out, whether intentionally or of necessity, by teacher and parent. 
A child is like plastic clay in the hands of a teacher, and learns 
its lesson not only with its ears but with its eyes also: what the 
teacher does it will do; what she omits to do it will omit; what 
she has no belief in or respect for the child will not believe in or 
reverence ; or it will try to serve two masters, the parent and 
the teacher, and, serving neither, will emerge an infidel from this 
unnatural process of training. For it will not regard as truth to 
be accepted and acted upon a doctrine about which two such 
great authorities disagree. 

Will the co-religionists of Dr. Hodge come to meet us with 
either plan? We do not ask the state to help the churches even 
to the extent of one cent. At present the people of the United 
States, Catholic and non-Catholic, are, no doubt unintentionally, 
lavishly spending their money in aid of indifferentism and free- 
thinking, and if it goes on much longer it must soon break up 
this free republic, which, founded by Christians, can only be 
perpetuated by Christians. Here are the last words of Dr. 
, Hodge’ s article: ‘‘ The system of public schools must be held, in 
* their sphere, true to the claims of Christianity, or they must go, 
with all other enemies of Christ, to the wall.” 
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THE CLADDAGH OF GALWAY. 


EVERY traveller who visits the west of Ireland is recom- 

mended by the various guide-books to “be sure while in Gal- 
way, ‘the ancient Cittie of the Tribes,’ not to miss paying a visit 
to the adjacent fishing-village of the Claddagh”; and the said 
guide-books go on to give some of the details regarding the 
Claddagh to be found in the ancient history and traditions of the 
place. 
The tourist—usually the all-powerful, all-superior, all-know- 
ing Briton—his mind filled with some confused pictures of a 
strange people clothed in bright blue and scarlet, always busily 
engaged with bonfires, processions, and curious half-pagan rites, 
inquires his way to the “Clad-a.” He finds that he ‘has but to 
turn to the left off a wooden bridge at the west end of Galway, 
pass a little group of Navy Reserve men sitting on the wall, con- 
tinue his way about one hundred yards along quite an ordinary 
but very finely-built quay, to where he sees what appear to be but 
a few poor-looking cabins and a little fleet of small and rather 
curiously-shaped hookers at anchor in the harbor facing the 
cabins. There are groups of men, looking very like ordinary 
modern fishermen and sailors; a flock or two of geese, just like 
any geese, with the same way that English geese have of slowly 
waddling up, gander in front, stretching out their long necks, 
turning first one little inquisitive eye on the stranger, then the 
other little eye, and all pouring on him a chorus of very sharp 
and very searching questions, interlarded with some remarks to 
each other evidently anything but complimentary to the foreigner. 
He, full of dignity and superiority as he is, somehow feels a little 
hurt and irritated by the utter coolness of the creatures, every 
one of which, by the way, has a little tuft of the feathers on its 
poll tied with a red or blue or green thread—a custom peculiar 
to Galway geese, which have a quiet way of strolling about the 
less frequented streets and byways, and, by thus wearing the 
favorite color of their owner, can be known any. distance from 
home. 

Our tourist, having escaped in as dignified a manner as pos- 
sible from the geese, goes to make his inquiries amongst the peo- 
ple; but somehow or other he does not well know how to begin 
or how to get at things. It is not easy to say: “I want to knowall 
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about your curious ways and customs; I want to see your king 
and queen, and—ah—” He cannot think at the moment what is 
exactly best to say, and so only asks: “I say, ah, is this the 
Clad-a?” “Yes, sir, this is the Claddagh,” one of the men an- 
swers in English—plain English, too! The men are very re- 
served, not offering any opening for questions; but not a rude 
word or look. The Englishman suddenly gets unaccountably 
shy, and it occurs to him that perhaps he is intruding ; so he just 
takes a stroll along the pier which stretches far beyond the vil- 
lage out intothe beautiful bay, admires the glorious western sun- 
set away behind the Connemara mountains, saunters back into 
the town, and leaves the Claddagh there, his mind fully made up 
that the guide-books are humbugs, and that if ever there was 
anything interesting about the place and people it must have 
been a hundred years ago at least. 

But let an Irish man or woman, one who understands, feels 
with, and respects our poor people, go down to the Claddagh— 
go often, and go with a simple cordiality here and there amongst 
the men, women, children, geese, and all; go without patronizing 
or condescending, or showing a sort of microscopic inquisitive- 
ness into the ways of the people, as if they were the common 
objects of the sea-shore, to be turned over, and poked at, and 
spread out with naturalists’ pins. All this would simply result in 
utter discomfiture. It takes a genuine Irishman—better still, 
Irishwoman—to understand the quick, sensitive hearts that are 
common to usall, but that are peculiarly quick, warm, and sensi- 
tive in our simple western people, whose Irish nature is free from 
all mixture with the colder natures that have grown up in some 
parts of Ireland. Any one who can go thus kindly amongst the 
Claddagh fisherfolk, who knows the time and place to use the 
old-fashioned but beautiful and most Christian salutations: 
“God save thee,” “God speed thee,” “God and the Virgin bless 
thee,” “ God save all here,” “ God’s blessing on thy work’”’—the 
stranger whose tongue can turn these phrases in Irish, and whose 
voice can give them the tone that shows the blessing comes from 
the heart, need not long be astranger, but will soon find that not 
only are there still many of the quaint ancient customs alive 
amongst the villagers, but will learn before long to feel a genuine 
affection for, and respectful sympathy with, this kindly, intelli- 
gent, and now, alas! very suffering people. 

The Claddagh (an Irish word which signifies the sea-shore) 
is very picturesquely situated on the southern shore of Galway 
—in fact, is but one of the outlets of the town, from which it is 
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approached by two bridges: one at the end of Dominick Street, 
which also leads into West Galway; the other the remains of a 
fine wooden bridge leading from the part of the ancient town 
known as“ Spanish Parade” directly into the fishing-village itself. 
And in all Galway, picturesque and interesting as it is, there is 
no spot more full of life and beauty and interest than this old, 
hali-decayed wooden bridge. To stand there for one hour ona 
sunny market morning, to keep eyes and ears well open and a 
pencil busy, would give one word-pictures and pencil-pictures 
enough to fill the pages of a good-sized journal. 

A little below lies the village, guarded by a large school- 
house—the Claddagh Piscatory School—which is surmounted by 
the figure of a sailor, who stands on the roof keeping a watch 
Out to sea, and an arm (minus the hand) raised in warning to all 
little boys and girls to leave off play and come toschool. Beside 
the school, and shaded by a group of trees, is the Claddagh 
church, 7eample Vuira, where many a tearful prayer goes up to 
the Father of the poor—to Him who came across the waters to 
the poor fishermen. 

At first sight the village appears to consist of but a few houses, 
or rather thatched cabins; but on entering any of the nume- 
rous openings or lane-ways the place is found to be much more 
extensive, the cabins being built in irregular squares and circles 
surrounding pretty little greens where the young children play, 
and where the women spread out their husbands’ fishing-nets for 
mending and drying on round cairns or circles of stone, one of 
which is on every green. The houses are very small, and many 
show sad tokens of great poverty; yet, wherever the means will 
at all allow of the smallest comfort, they are neat and clean. Ow- 
ing to the numerous open spaces the air is pure and free, and the 
whole place commands as lovely a prospect as the heart could 
desire. 

Fronting the village is the quay, along which the fishing-fleet 
is ranged when the men are ashore; on the quay the Claddagh 
men are at such times to be found, talking in quiet groups or 
working at the repairs of their boats. Very old-fashioned boats, 
but of a most graceful build ; the keel sharp as a razor, the ribs— 
or “knees,” as a fisherboy told me to call the sides—bowed out 
almost to the shape of the breast-bone of a waterfowl, then sloped 
in again to the edge of the vessel, the bow rising well out of the 
water and curving up a little in front, give a most graceful ap- 
pearance to the boat, which appears to ride on the waves with 
the ease and buoyancy of a bird. The fishermen say that the 
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bowing out of the “knees” gives great steadiness and security ; 
certainly the vessel can go through the waters at a flying pace. 

To the right of the long pier is a little inlet of the sea, evident- 
ly expressly designed by nature for the pleasure of the children ; 
for here, in every sunny hour when school is over, all the boys 
come for their natural and most engrossing amusement—regattas 
with their fleet of little home-made, white-sailed cutters: capital- 
ly-built little boats, of quite a different make from land-boys’ toy 
affairs ; boats that seem related to the old bread-winners in the 
harbor, for the moment they touch the water there they go! 
racing, flying, tacking, as lively and as eager to win the race, 
and seemingly as full of life, as their young owners running along 
the bank. I have never felt such engrossing interest in a genuine 
regatta as I have felt watching those lads and their toy boats. 
And then with what quiet, gentle ease of manner—no awkward 
slouching, no free-and-easy ways either—the boys, when they 
came to know me, would bring the boats to show me their build, or 
sit or stand around, giving instructions (often, I confess, as Greek 
to me in my ignorance of boats) in the way of sketching ships! 
The most patient of teachers, and the most polite they were— 
though only boys, I never knew one of them to laugh, even when 
I got hopelessly entangled in the rigging, about which they were 
very particular indeed, as well as anxious that every ship should 
be represented in full sailing gear. Many a happy hour has been 
spent talking with the fishermen’s boys on the Claddagh pier, 
and enjoying the lovely sunshine, watching it, as it moved round 
to the west, light up as if with gold the broad, shining bay; the 
Clare Mountains, now bluish gray, now pale violet, now covered 
with the golden mist Turner loved to paint ; the wooded heights 
beyond “ Lough Athalia,” a pretty inlet of the bay to northwest 
of the town. Close at hand the quiet fishing-village with its fleet 
at anchor, some of the men gathered in groups about the chapel- 
gate—their favorite gathering spot—others of them working at 
the tarring and repairing of their boats and fishing-tackle; the 
wide and rapid river, rushing and tumbling down in its hurry to 
get away from the town and out into the bay; beyond the gray 
old town, losing, even at that short distance, all its air of dilapida- 
tion, and looking most picturesque, its gables and peaks lit up 
in the sunshine or thrown back into shadow by the many ins and 
outs, turns and twists of the quaint, narrow streets; a gap in 
the houses where the Corrib River winds through the town 
Showing the peak of a distant mountain rising above and be- 
hind all. 

VOL, XLIV.—51 
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And for ages this once flourishing fishing colony has been 
established here. Long before the Anglo-Norman “ Tribes of 
Galway” came to settle and grow wealthy in the town, the 
Claddagh fishermen and their families were, as they are to-day, 
a distinctly Irish people, living altogether to themselves, reli- 
giously keeping up their own ways and customs, and continuing 
to speak their native tongue and to wear their national dress. 
When the Anglo-Norman settlers in Galway drove the Irish 
from the town, enacting, and for more than two centuries en- 
forcing, most stringent laws not only for keeping the natives from 
sharing in the great prosperity of the town, but forbidding them 
to enter its streets, even then the peaceful Claddagh folk re- 
mained firmly rooted in their ancient home. Doubtless they 
were spared as being very useful, necessary purveyors of food, 
a people whose love for their free and strangely fascinating life, 
whose ignorance of all other trade or commerce, prevented them 
from becoming objects of the jealous watchfulness of their Eng- 
lish neighbors. And there they have been all these ages, peace- 
ful, honest, simple people; content to live the same simple 
life; loving passionately the beautiful spot in which their every 
thought, every tradition, every memory, hope, and love are cen- 
tred; happy if only the greed of others did not deprive them of 
the livelihood by which their fathers were able to live in quiet 
comfort; content while they saw the neighboring city spring up 
gradually, grow in size, beauty, and wealth, become and remain 
for many generations one of the most prosperous trading cities 
of western Europe. The Claddagh folk saw, too, the great trade 
of Galway decline, its wealth decrease, and the once all-powerful 
families of the “ Tribes” sink to comparative poverty or dis- 
perse .to distant parts of the country, the magnificence of their 
buildings decay and fall to ruin;-yet through all the fisherfolk 
remained the same primitive, happy race, untouched by the busy 
world so close to them, living entirely to themselves and seldom 
to be seen in the streets of the town, except when the women 
go there to sell their fish or to buy necessaries for their house- 
holds. They have always had their own church, their own festi- 
vals, and their own head or lawgiver—their king, as he is styled. 

In former days the king, or mayor, was elected annually with 
great pomp and ceremony. He was chosen from amongst the 
other men because of his intelligence and wisdom; for his duty it 
was to guide the fleet safely at sea, understand the laws of the bay 
and see them enforced, while on land he was the lawgiver of the 
entire colony, none of whom ever dreamt of going into a land- 
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shark’s law-court, but abided rigidly by every decision of their 
own chief. Up to a comparatively recent period he was equally 
powerful on sea. He regulated the days on which the fleet went 
out and the time at which the great annual herring -fishery com- 
menced, before which time no strange craft dare come poaching 
in the bay; for should any such poacher be discovered by the 
scouts kept on watch, the law was that their tackle should be 
seized and destroyed. When the fleet sailed out, the king, act- 
ing as admiral, led the way—a color at the mast-head distinguish- 
ing his boat—chose the fishing-ground, and gave the signal, at 
which every boat cast its nets at the same moment, so that all 
might be equal sharers in the harvest God was pleased to 
send. 

Then, when the fleet came home—the king’s boat, according 
to etiquette, being invariably last to come in, as it was first to go 
out—the boats were met at the quay by the wives, into whose 
hands king and commons resigned all further care until the next 
fishing, for on land the women cared for fish, purse, and home. 
Unlike all other sovereigns, the Claddagh king, while supreme 
in his authority, never tried to take any worldly advantage over 
his fellows; he was always a fisherman as humble as, and no 
richer than, the others; he never sought to exact tolls or levy 
taxes, but lived the same simple life of brotherhood, guarding 
only the interests common to all. This custom of appointing 
their own ruler prevails among the Claddagh folk at the present 
day, with the difference that, in place of an annual election, the 
distinction seems to have become vested in one family, whose 
name, curiously enough, is King. The present head of the Clad- 
dagh, Padge King, is a man a little over the middle height, grave 
and quiet in manner, with an honest, earnest look like that ofa 
man who thinks a good deal and does not talk much; a some- 
thing in his face, a good, kind look in his eyes, make one wish to 
shake hands with him, and he has the natural ease and refinement 
of manner so often met with in our people. To his kindness I 
owe having seen and taken part in one of the most touching and 
beautiful religious ceremonies that I have ever witnessed. No 
pomp, no riches, no splendid ceremonials could move such deep 
and reverential religious feeling as did that in which I took part 
with the poor Galway fishermen—the annual Blessing of the 
Sea. 

From time immemorial this beautiful custom has been ob- 
served in Catholic countries, and the Claddagh men, who are a 
deeply religious people, never begin their season's fishing until 
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this blessing of God has been asked on their labor for the com- 
ing year: on themselves, that they may work with patience and 
diligence, and on the sea-—the “Fisherman’s Garden,” as they 
call it—that it may yield them an abundant harvest for the sup- 
port of their wives and little ones. 

Very few, even of the Galway people, know of this custom, 
the Claddagh folk not wishing to make a show or parade of what 
is to them a very dear and sacred religious rite. And they are 
not wrong in this; it would not be well it should attract merely 
curious tourists and strangers, mostly persons of a different 
creed, taught, perhaps unthinkingly, to scoff and deride, or to 
look upon as “mere superstition’? observances founded upon 
the truest and deepest Christian sentiments—confidence in the 
Almighty Father’s daily love and care for his creatures, and a 
desire to ask a blessing on all our labors. The very asking of 
that benediction is an act of faith in God’s providence and aa 
acknowledgment of the creature's entire dependence on the 
Father’s care. 

So little, then, is known of the ceremonial that it required 
great perseverance on my part to find out at what time the 
Blessing of the Sea would take place. Knowing a good deal of 
the superstitions of fishermen all the world over, it never occur- 
red to me that I had any chance of being more than a spectator, 
perhaps of watching from the quay the beautiful sight of the fleet 
sailing out in regular procession, and then witnessing from afar 
as much as I could follow of the ceremony, which last year was 
carried out with unusual grandeur, but this year was to take 
place in the simple form which has been observed for countless 
years. 

Having, after many trials, learned the evening and the hour, I 
repaired to the Claddagh, which was alive with the bustle of pre- 
paration. Every man and boy in the place was out, all busy about 
their boats, those whose vessels lay nearest to the deep water al- 
ready getting up their sails and manning their crafts. By and 
by, as I watched from a distance, I saw the king conducting to 
his own boat the clergyman, two young brothers from the con- 
vent, and the priest’s servant-man. Then, to my intense surprise 
and delight—for, though longing for an invitation, I had not dared 
to ask for it—King (with whom I had already made friends, and 
to whom I had taken a great fancy) came along the quay to where 
I stood, and invited me to sail out in his boat, that I might join 
in the service I had been so anxious to see. I was full of grati- 
tude for such a favor. Here was I, the first stranger, perhaps, 
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who had ever been permitted thus to share with these simple, 
pious people in their beautiful ceremonial; yet,-now that my de- 
sire was granted, I felt a little frightened. All the world knows 
how superstitious seafaring people are; they have a few very 
uncomplimentary “pisharogues” with regard to my sex: what 
should I do in case no herrings were caught when the fishing 
began the following evening? 1 should perhaps be thought to 
have brought the ill-luck on the boats. It was a serious conside- 
ration, but still there was no resisting the longing to go, so I 
comforted myself with the recollection that I have not red hair, 
that the king had not met me but had come after me (so I had 
not “crossed his path’’), and that in general I am counted rather 
a lucky body; so, with a diplomatic hint about this latter quality, 
I stepped joyfully into the little boat, which at once put off from 
shore, to lead out the entire fleet on their first expedition for 
the season. 

Leaving the harbor, with a rapid sweep the St. $oseph 
rounded the end of the pier and actually flew through the sea. 
And then what a glorious race began! In swift succession boat 
after boat, with exactly the same smooth, rapid curve, shot one 
by one round the point and out into the bay, until it seemed as 
if the waters were covered with the graceful creatures, no longer 
the dead, dull, inanimate things that had lain so listlessly in rows 
in the harbor, but living, breathing creatures, racing and panting 
and vying with each other in their joy at being awakened and 
let loose on the foamy waves; full of buoyancy and life, they 
dashed and gambolled and flew on and on in the chase alter the 
leader, which still kept gallantly on at full speed, ahead of them 
all. One actually looked for prancing feet pawing the water 
where it surged and hissed under the prows, while the little 
crafts seemed to Jeap and bound over the waves. Watching 
them I felt such an intense excitement and delight, such a sort 
of pride and joy in the strange, wild beauty of the scene, in the 
sense of space, and freedom, and fresh, vivid, glorious life, as 
made me suddenly realize what it is that attracts and holds the 
fisherman to his calling. 

I glanced round our little ark. She was going at a tremen- 
dous pace; there sat, or rather half-reciined, the “admiral” in 
the stern, the tiller held between his knees, both hands engaged 
with the ropes of the sail, but working with the ease with which 
a skilful horseman shows his power over the noble animal that 
knows his hand; a look on the man’s face of quiet pleasure and 
pride in the fine spectacle that was exciting such wonder and 
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admiration in those who saw it for the first time. Beside King 
sat the Dominican priest who was to pronounce the benediction, 
and with whom were two young novices. There were also in 
the boat three fine lads—* the princes of the blood royal” they 
were laughingly introduced to me as—and two other men. “Ay,” 
King said, in reply to a remark, “ they can manage their boats, 
every man, as easy as a rider would turn a race-horse. You 
might go the world round and not see a finer regatta than that.” 

Regatta! I have seen as fine regattas as can be got up, but 
they are boy’s play compared to that joyous race with the Clad- 
dagh fleet. For were not the poor men’s hearts once more full 
of hope? For years the harvests had been getting worse and 
worse—ever since the trawlers came into the bay—and the sor- 
row and want growing harder and harder to bear. “ But sure 
God is good; who knows but that He who sailed with other poor 
fishermen in their boats, who slept in their midst, who calmed 
the storm because they were frightened, who took pity on their 
distress and gave them the-miraculous draught of fishes, who 
chose his greatést apostle from amongst poor fishermen—who 
knows but he would, in his love and mercy, take pity on these 
poor fathers and hear their prayers for sufficient daily bread to 
enable them to live on and bring up their children in the spot so 
dear to their hearts?” 

The race was over; a fishing-ground some miles out was 
reached; the anchor of the king’s boat was cast, and then com- 
menced a march past, not as exciting but almost prettier, in its 
way, than the race. It was “de rigueur” that every craft should 
pass before that in which sat the priest, and as each vessel came 
flying up she bent and curved and swept round the admiral’s, 
then took up her place in the immense circle that was gradually 
formed by the boats, and that closed in around until the priest, 
now bare-headed and wearing his stole, was exactly the centre 
of the ring of crowded boats-—for not a man or boy remained at 
home that evening. The last craft to come up and make its 
obeisance was one crowded with little children; and this, “the 
bark of the holy innocents,” took up its position so close beside 
us that our boats touched, and the row of little curly heads and 
the fresh, innocent young faces completed the beauty of the pic- 
ture. 
When all were in place the king stood up, took off his hat, 
and waved it. In one instant every human being in the fleet was 
bare-headed and on his knees, and the prayers began. First the 
Rosary and the Litany were recited ; and oh! what deep faith and 
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devotion, what earnest, imploring petitions, were in the voices 
and in the grave, attentive faces of those men! It was a sermon 
on faith and hope such as the most eloquent preacher that ever 
spoke could not so bring to the heart. The priest, used to touch- 
ing scenes, could scarcely master his emotion as he sent up fer- 
vent prayers for God’s blessing on the poor fishermen around 
him, while the responses of the soft, childish voices beside us 
mingled sweetly with the deep, earnest tones of the men coming 
like a chorus over the waters. 

The Rosary and Litany ended, the priest arose from his knees 
and read the service for the occasion, and, sprinkling the waves 
three times with holy water, he implored a blessing on them in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

It must indeed have been a cold nature that did not join 
with whole heart and soul in these prayers. What a picture that 
was! Every detail of the scene was so striking as to fix itself 
indelibly on the mind. The day and evening had been dull and 
the sky overcast; but as the foremost of the fleet were about a 
mile out to sea, the rest still coming on and on in a continuous 
stream from the harbor, the clouds across the western sky had 
parted in one long streak, sending down across the sea and over 
those sails nearest to the west a flood of that peculiar white, 
silvery light that sometimes breaks through clouds charged with 
rain. The whole effect was exquisite and seemed, I hoped, like 
a good omen; and as the prayers were said and the blessing 
invoked, the flood of brilliant light still remained and formed 
a luminous background to the circle of dark-sailed boats, lit up 
the figures of the fishermen kneeling, their hands clasped, some 
of the bared heads bowed, some raised towards heaven, others 
with earnest, intent gaze fixed on the priest, beside whom knelt 
the Claddagh king with bent head, and hands raised to press to 
his lips the heavy cross of his ancient rosary; it lighted up the 


’ row of little faces just appearing over the edge of the boat along- 


side, while just in the shadow outside the circle lay a big for- 
eign ship, from the deck of which all on board were eagerly 
watching, evidently bewildered by the sight of this strange and 


-beautiful service in the midst of the waters. 


The ceremony ended, a signal from the king told the fleet 
to return to the harbor, while—escorted, as a guard of honor, 
by some half-dozen sail—he took his guests for, as he said, “a 
stroll around the bay.” 

As we started, a pretty yacht that had been cruising about 
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came up to try its speed. ‘ “She thinks she'll race me,” said 
the admiral in a tone of quiet contempt, “ but she’ll soon give 
that over.” And he settled himself in his easy attitude in the 
stern, took the tiller between his knees and the ropes in hand, 
and seemed as if he gave his charger leave to go at its full pace. 
And, sure enough, the yacht soon found something more dig- 
nified to do than trying to race the St. Foseph on board of which 
was now a gay and merry party. “True,” Padge said in reply 
to a question, “every boat of them has a blessed name. There’s 
the St. Patrick, and the St. Peter, an’, to be sure, all the twelve 
apostles but one. An’ our men are good men, tvo—no better; 
there’s not a man in the Claddagh would go to sea without first 
Saying his prayers an’ askin’ a blessing—not a one of them!” 

. “I’m hoping that there’s some signs of a good harvest, for 
there were great numbers of seagulls seen off Blackhead a week 
ago. Please God, we'll get some fish this year, father, for last 
year was a very poor year—the worst we ever had. There was 
boats went out, many a night, an’ the men in them hadn't a bit 
of food to bring out with them; sometimes they were ashamed 
even to tell the other men that they had nothing to eat, an’ 
they come in again next day, after the cold, long night, with- 
out breakin’ their fast, an’ without as much as a herring in the 
nets to get food for them at home. Troth the trawlers has 
ruined the bay entirely. Still, with the help of God, this will be 
a better year.” 

In the meantime there was much fun and merriment over the 
intense anxiety of the young Dominican Brothers that Peter, the 
servant, should be sea-sick; while Peter, a pale, delicate, but very 
good-humored little man, was equally anxious not to be seasick, 
and vowed manfully that he would not, though evidently not quite 
sure that the will would be equal to the occasion, and he kept 
continually calling to King that rain was coming. ‘ There!” 
(we all got a good dash of spray), “ the storm would come bef re 
his advice was taken, and we'd all be drowned.” Peter, like his 
great namesake, was evidently timorous, even when reminded 
that it did not matter where we went, tor had we not his reve- 
rence on board, and does not every one know that no vessel can 
be wrecked that carries the servant of God? 

Stephen, the youngest of the royal princes, a fair lad of about 
fourteen years, intelligent and well-mannered, came to sit beside 
me, entertaining me with a description of the light-house, of the 
various vessels we passed, of the ways of life of the Claddagh 
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boys, of his school and hopes and ambitions. His ambition, 
strange to say, was, not to be commander of a man-of-war, but 
to be the Claddagh schoolmaster! 

And so we strolled around the wide “ Fisherman’s Garden,” 
returning, as is etiquette amongst the people, after the very last 
boat ; and as I turned away after shaking hands warmly with the 
kind Claddagh king, I heard him say to the good priest: “I 
think, father, that, with the blessing of God, we’ll go out to- 
morrow evening.” 

I am not ashamed to say that when the fishers sailed next 
night on their first expedition for the season, there was not 
a poor fisher’s wife in all the Claddagh that prayed more ear- 
nestly than I prayed that the Father in heaven might send 
those anxicus families their daily bread; and when, the morning 
after, the first cry I heard through the streets was “ Galway Bay 
herrings!” my very heart rejoiced. 
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THEY beat their chords, yet weld them not in one; 
They wield their parts, but yet not jointed true ; 
Once more, once more the wandering strain renew, 

A thousand times once more the fractured tone. 

Amid the throng he stands and works alone, 

Low laboring to an end they may not view ; 
The form of sound long must he hack and hew, 

Unrulier far than adamantine stone. 

No voice he mingles through the pealing choir, 

No hand among the strings, breath in the reeds; 
The discord into harmony he leads 

By thwarting all attempt and all desire. 

How oft he dragged them when they did aspire! 
How deep he harrows, till their spirit bleeds ! 
What nothingness he makes their choicest deeds, 

Waste of their verdure, ashes of their fire! 

His touch they feel not but in check and blow: 

Him and his work, when all is wrought, they know. 
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HENRY GEORGE AND HIS LAND THEORIES. 


THE fifth article of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and the first article of the Constitution of the State 
of New York, distinctly say: “ Nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without compensation.” Every one knows, 
from illustrations every day occurring, that by “ private proper- 
ty” the constitutions mean private property in land as well as in 
houses. It is necessary to make this observation, for recent 
writers and speakers have argued that because the term land is 
not mentioned in the articles quoted, as well as in some of the 
works of standard authors defending the rights of property, they 
cannot be interpreted to include land. The Constitution of the 
State of New York, in the seventh section of the first article, 
prescribes even the manner in which the State must proceed in 
order legally to acquire title to land owned by a private citizen 
but deemed necessary for public use. 

One would naturaliy suppose, then, that in a great country 
' like ours, where good land is socheap that it may be had almost 
for nothing, and so abundant that there is enough to give every 
adult American one hundred and sixty acres; in a country in 
which there are no feudal privileges, no laws of entail or of pri- 
mogeniture, and in which we have tried to make all men equal, 
so far as equality is possible, by universal suffrage, an attempt at 
agrarian revolution would fail to get any decent support. In the 
congested cities of Europe, in the nations of class-privilege and 
limited suffrage, in municipalities where even honest and indus- 
trious labor often fails to find either employment or fair wages, 
we can understand the discontent of the peasants and laboring 
classes. But that Americans, natives of the soil, should preach a 
crusade against our republican rights of property, is matter for 
serious reflection. 

The theory of Mr. George is essentially anti-American. It is 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of all our institutions. We 
have grown to be a great people by individual enterprise and 
exertion. It needs no proof that Individualism and not Social- 
ism or Communism, decentralization and not centralization, are at 
the bottom of our political and material growth and prosperity. 

We have called it the theory of Mr. George, but it is really 
not his except by adoption. He has merely naturalized it. He 
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has taken it from Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, 
although in other forms it is as old as the first heresies. We 
need not delay in making extracts from the writings of Mr. 
Spencer to show that Mr. George has only copied the English- 
man’s views and given them a new dress in Zhe Land Question 
and Progress and Poverty. Mr. George admits this himself in the 
former of these two works.* We do not know but that Mr. 
George has borrowed also from a Canadian writer, a certain 
William Brown, who in 1881 published at Montreal 7he Land 
Catechism: Is Rent Fust? In this work the same ideas and the 
same arguments are found as in Progress and Poverty; and as 
both books appeared about the same time, it is hard to say 
whether Brown borrowed from George, or George from Brown, 
or both from Spencer. The theory of land-nationalization, of 
the destruction of private property in land, and of making the 
state the only landlord, never grew naturally out of American 
soil. We incline to think, therefore, that the germ of it was 
wafted either by an eastern gale from. England or a blizzard 
from Canada, till it unfortunately found a resting-place in the en- 
terprising brain of Mr. George.t 

The syllogism—and Mr. George is fond of syllogisms—which 
underlies the whole of his book on Progress and Poverty is the 
following: ‘The cause of poverty should be abolished; but the 
cause of poverty is private property in land; therefore private 
property in land should be abolished.” We shall say nothing to 
the major of this syllogism, except that the reformer who under- 
takes to abolish the cause of poverty has a very hard task before 
him. So many are poor from their own fault, so many remain 
poor even when helped, and so many will remain poor in spite of 
every assistance given, that it is impossible to abolish the evil. 
A greater than Mr. George has said: “The poor you have al- 
ways with you”; and history shows that poverty has always 
existed. We fear Mr. George will never.abolish poverty until 
he succeeds in abolishing the freedom of the human will and 
preventing men from squandering their earnings upon their pas- 
sions. Can it be that Mr. George sincerely believes that, alter 
centuries of unsuccessful effort on the part of creeds and civili- 
zations to abolish poverty, he alone has found the solution of the 
problem by an English patent with an American stamp on its back ? 

But we dismiss the major premise. The minor is the back- 


* The Land Question, p. 44. New York: Lovell. 
+ It would be more correct to say that Fichte, the German pantheist, is the modern father 


of George’s theory. In his work, Materials for the Justification of the French Revolution, 
Fichte defines property as George does. 
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bone of Mr. George’s syllogism. Let us not be accused of mis- 
representing him. Here are his words: “If private property in 
land be just, then is the remedy I propose a false one; if, on the 
contrary, private property in land be unjust, then is the remedy 
the true one.” These are his words in the seventh book of Pro- 
gress and Poverty,in a chapter of which the heading is: “The 
Injustice of Private Property in Land.” Again in the same 
chapter, after a lengthy attempt to prove his thesis, he writes: 


“ Whatever may be said for the institution of private property in land, 
it is therefore plain that it cannot be defended on the score of justice.” . .. 
“ There ison earth no power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive 
ownership in land.” “Though the sovereign people of the State of New 
York consent to the landed possessions of the Astors, the puniest infant 
that comes wailing into the world in the squalidest room of the most mise- 
rable tenement-house becomes at that moment seized of an equal right 
with the millionaires; and it is robbed if the right is denied.” .. . “ The 
wide-spreading social evils which everywhere oppress men amid an advanc- 
ing civilization spring from a great primary wrong—the appropriation, as 
the exclusive property of some men, of the land on which and from which 
ail must live. From this fundamental injustice flow a// the injustices which 
distort and endanger modern development, which condemn the producer of 
wealth to poverty and pamper the non-producer in luxury, which rear the 
tenement-house with the palace, plant the brothel behind the church, and 
compel us to build prisons as we open new schools.” 


No one would believe it, unless he had read it, that Mr. 
George thus holds that not only is private property in land rob- 
bery, but even the cause of other crimes—the creator of the 
brothel and the jail! And yet the criminal owner of a farm and 
the thieving lot-owner hold on to their dishonest possessions, and 
will not yield them voluntarily to the state. And the industrious 
and sober but wicked mechanic and laborer continue to econo- 
mize in whiskey and tobacco in order to be able to commit the 
crime «f owning their own lots, and thus helping to send some 
one into a brothel or a jail! Thus we have Mr. George’s doctrine 
in his own words. Before analyzing his arguments in its favor 
Jet us free the question from wordy ambiguity. 

There was a sect in the very early ages of Christianity called 
the “ Apostolicals,” of whom St. Augustine writes in his work on 
Heresies, heresy No. 40. They held a doctrine very much like 
that of Mr. George, and denied the right of any man to own pro- 
perty. Prudhomme, the French Communist, adopted their prin- 
ciples when he said that “ property is theft.” Mr. George does 
not say that all property is theft; the only dishonest possession, 
according to him, is that of “ private property in land.” 
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Now, men may differ about the origin of titles to hold land. 
Some trace them to the lew of nature, others to the law of 
nations, and others to the law of the state. But although 
orthodox writers may differ as to the origin of titles to pri- 
vate ownership, all admit the right itself; and whether the title 
comes from the law of the state or from the law of nations, in 
the last analysis it is sanctioned by the law of nature, for neither 
the state nor the law of nations could make that which is intrin- 
sically unjust, just. We have been unable to find any orthodox 
writer on law or theology who denies the justice of private 
ownership of land. But Mr. George, from his words quoted 
above, denies that even the state can give valid title: “ There is 
on earth no power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive 
ownership in land.” Thus, then, even the grants of land made 
by the state to soldiers after a just war are all invalid. If the 
United States government had conceded to General Grant a 
farm in recompense for his services in saving the Union, the act 
would be invalid and the title void, according to Mr. George's 
theory. 

Orthodox writers also teach that while private property in 
land is just, so also is ownership by a corporation or by the 
state. The state is an owner, and so may be the individual or 
the corporation. But the right of the individual primordially and 
aboriginally precedes the right of the state. Adam was the first 
owner of property ; he had logical and real rights as an indivi- 
dual, even before he became the ‘‘ covenanted head ”’ of the race. 
For some time he was alone in the world. When Eve was 
formed to be his wife she and Adam were the only property- 
owners on this earth. After they had children, and these chil- 
dren begot others, quarrels about persons and property arose, 
and then the families united and made the state to be, as it were, 
a policeman to keep order and protect rights. The state, then, in 
the form of its organization, is the creature of the family. Its 
rights are therefore limited by the rights of families or of the 
individuals who compose them. It is true that the authority of 
the state is from God, and that the state has the right of eminent 
domain, in virtue of which it can abridge or take away class- 
privileges, or curtail private ownership for the benefit of the 
whole community. How far this right of eminent domain may 
extend we are not going to discuss. It fluctuates, like the mer- 
cury in a barometer, in different political systems. The opinion 
of Americans as to the extent of eminent domain is expressed by 
the article of the Constitution already quoted and by other laws. 
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But the right of a corporation to own property—the right of the 
municipality of New York, for instance, to own the Central Park, 
and the right of the state to own certain territory—in no way 
collides with the right of the individual to own his lot or his farm. 
If Mr. George had simply taught that if we wish to be perfect 
we should “sell all we possess and give to the poor”; if he had 
simply argued in favor of the superior advantages of a common 
to a private ownership, no one would accuse him of holding un- 
sound opinions. As far as orthodox theologians are concerned, 
they would denounce as strongly the teaching that would deny 
the right of a state or of a community to hold land, or the writer 
who would insist that private ownership is the only one that is 
valid, as they donow the theory that private ownership is un- 
just. Communism in its best form has always flourished in the 
Catholic Church alongside of private ownership. Mr. George 
will labor long before he can establish such pertect forms of the 
holding of property in common as have existed, and still exist, in 
the monastic institutions of Christianity. 

The right of private property is limited by the state’s eminent 
domain, by the necessities of other men, as well as by the univer-’ 
sal law of charity, that makes all things common in case of ex- 
treme necessity. Common sense and reason limit the extent of 
private ownership, even when acquired by priority of occupa- 
tion. Weare not going to discuss the limits of ownership, be- 
cause the question is not pertinent to the subject. The justice of 
private ownership is one thing, the limits of it another, and while 
the former is certain the latter is disputable. 

If Mr. George’s purpose were merely to improve the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes by obtaining for them better wages 
or shorter hours where needed, or to limit the power of corpora- 
tions or curtail the influence of monopolies, no Catholic theolo- 
gian would have spilled a drop of ink in trying to injure his 
cause. But he says that private property in land is the cause of 
poverty and is unjust. 

We freely admit that poverty might, indeed, be a conse- 
quence of /and-monopoly used contrary to the laws of justice 
and charity ; but private ownership itself is naturally a means to 
wealth. If we were to argue from history it might be shown 
that common ownership has produced as much poverty as pri- 
vate ownership. The wretched and impoverished condition of 
the ancient Gauls and Germans, as described by Czsar* and 
Tacitus, is inferentially attributed by those writers to the hold 


* De Bello Gallico, vi. ch. 22, + Germania, ch. 26. 
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ing of land in common. Tenure in common killed individual ex- 
ertion and destroyed the progress to which private ownership 
stimulates. When everybody owned the acre, every one shirked 
the labor of improvement and threw the responsibility on his 
neighbor’s shoulders. 

Nor does the history of the people of God favor Mr. George’s 
theory. We are willing to give him all the advantage he thinks 
he finds in the texts of the Bible that “God hath given the earth 
to the sons of men,” and that “the Lord’s is the earth and the 
fulness thereof,” and ‘‘ you shall not sell the land for ever, for 
the land is mine, saith the Lord.” If he is going to quote Scrip- 
ture for us in defence of his proposition that “ private property 
in land is unjust,” he ought to state at the same time that his in- 
terpretation of these texts is contrary to all Christian and He- 
brew teaching, for both recognize the justice of private owner- 
ship in land. All our Hebrews, even the most orthodox rab- 
bis, like to own town lots, and if they own them they keep them, 
or sell them, or transmit them to their heirs with calm con- 
sciences in spite of the text, “ You shall not sell the land for ever.” 
Surely the whole Christian Church and the whole Synagogue are 
as good interpreters of the Bible as Mr. George. The Lord is 
the absolute owner of the earth. Who denies it? God is the ab- 
solute owner of every human being as well as of the earth, and 
yet Mr. George derives the right of a man to property from “ the 
right of aman to himself, to the use of his own powers.” * He 
surely does not mean by this, however, that a man has an absolute 
right to himself—the right to commit suicide, for instance? The 
absolute dominion of God over the earth is not contradictory to 
private ownership of land by a human being, any more than the 
state’s right of eminent domain is irreconcilable with the citizen’s 
right to his lot or to his farm. As to God, we are all tenants at 
will, not only as to ownership of property but also as to owner- 
ship of our lives. When we claim the justice of private owner- 
ship in land, we do not mean that the owner can keep it in spite 
of God’s will, but that he can sell it, transmit it to his heirs, 
and exclude other men from its possession. God, of course, has 
given the earth to the sons of men, but he has not specified the 
manner in which they must own it. Some of them own it in 
common, others individually, but in both cases with a just and 
valid title. The law of nature is equally indifferent to communal 
or to private ownership.t Where does Mr. George find a text 


* Progress and Poverty, p. 300. Appleton, 1882. 
+ This is what St. Thomas means when he says : ‘‘If you consider this field absolutely, there 
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that forbids private property in land, and prescribes that the com- 
munity can be the sole honest owner? 

Jewish legislation on this subject was special and national, 
and was never intended to be universal. When the Israelites 
conquered the promised land—a land specially donated to them 
by the Supreme Owner, God—Josue divided the whole country 
into twelve provinces, giving one to each tribe. No tribe could 
encroach on the land of another. Then each family got a share 
by a subdivision, and the families were forbidden to alienate for 
ever the portion of land assigned to them. What was this but a 
law of entail, to which Mr. George is opposed? The Jews bya 
special law were obliged to celebrate the Jubilee year, which 
was every fiftieth. This Jubilee year was one of privileges; in 
it slaves were set free, and property sold within the last fifty 
years reverted to the original possessor. The right to sell land 
was permitted to the Jews, and they could give title only for 
fifty years. Such sale did not injure the possessor, because he 
knew in disposing of it that he could sell or buy only for a fixed 
period. 

This special Hebrew land legislation was in order to keep the 
tribes separate; for the priestly and levitical functions belonged 
exclusively to the tribe of Levi, and the Messias was to come 
from the tribe of Juda. After the captivity of Babylon this 
land-law ceased to bind, because as only the tribes of Juda and 
Benjamin, with a few representatives from the other tribes, came 
back, its reason of existence ceased. The King of the Jews was 
God himself. Their form of government was a theocracy, spe- 
cial and isolated. To argue from the Hebrew land-laws to those 
that should bind the rest of mankind is as absurd as to teach 
that the rules of a Catholic monastery or convent should govern 
the outside world. A man cannot justly buy what the seller 
does not justly own. Now, Abraham bought a burying-ground 
for ever for four hundred sicles from Ephron, “and the field was 
made sure to Abraham, and the cave that was in it, for a posses- 
sion to bury in” (Gen. xxiii. 20). By the Mosaic law lands always 
passed to the children, or, if there were none, to the next of kin, 
thus showing that private ownership was recognized (Numbers 


is no reason in it why it should belong to one man rather than to another; but if you con- 
sider it in relation to the need of cultivation and of pacific use of the field, in this regard it is 
opportune that it should belong to one and not to another” (2a, 2x, quest. 57, art. iii) As it 
is not easy in an English translation to give all the shades of meaning of the Angelic Doctor, we 
quote the original text: ‘Si enim consideretur iste ager absolute, non habet unde magis sit 
hujus quam illius ; sed si consideretur per respectum ad opportunitatem colendi, et ad pee 
ficum usum agri, secundum hoc habet quamdam ationem ad hoc quod sit unius 
et non alterius.” 
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xxvii.) Even King Achab had not the power to take away Na- 
both’s vineyard without his consent (III. Kings xxi. 2). Accord- 
ing to Mr. George, as no individual’s title to real estate is valid, 
neither can any man dispose of it by will; for the community, 
not the children or next of kin, is the true heir and owner. 

The first Christians were of Hebrew race. They sold and 
bought lands. They were private owners. Do the champions 
of the George theory who quote Scripture forget that in Acts 
v. 3-4 St. Peter reproaches Ananias, the converted Jew, with his 
lie in these words: “ Why hath Satan tempted thy heart, that 
thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost, and by fraud keep part of 
the price of the land? Whilst it remained, did it not remain to 
thee? and after it was sold, was it not in thy power?” When 
the champions of Mr. George say that Scripture favors his theory 
they are certainly following in the footsteps of Ananias. 

But let us come to Mr. George’s arguments from reason. 
Here is his bulwark: 


“sThe laws of nature are the decrees of the Creator. There is written 
in them no recognition of any right save that of labor; and in them is 
written broadly and clearly the equal right of all men to the use and enjoy- 
ment of nature—to apply to her by their exertions and to receive and 
possess her reward. Hence, as nature gives only to labor, the exertion of 
labor in production is the only title to exclusive possession.” * 


This is Fichte’s argument long before George used it. 

Mr. George is fond of syllogisms,t so let us put his argument: 
in the form of a syllogism. Is not this a fair one from his words: 
“The only title to exclusive possession is that which nature 
gives”; but nature gives such title “only to labor”; therefore 
“labor in production is the only title to exclusive possession ” ? 
Of course the reader sees at a glance that there is more in the 
conclusion of this syllogism than in the premises. That more 
was put there by Mr. George, not by us. But let it stand. Now 
for an analysis of it. The major of this syllogism may be ad- 
mitted; but the minor is false, for, in the first place, it denies 


* Progress and Poverty, p. 302. 

t This is the syllogism which our American Aristotle, Mr. George, pretended to take from 
the words of the archbishop’s pastoral, quoted in this article : 

‘‘ The results of human exertion are property, and may rightfully be the object of individual 
ownership, 

“Land is property. 

“ Therefore land is rightfully the object of individual ownership.” (See Standard of 
January 8, 1887.) 

Now, as the pastoral does not say that the results of human exertion a/one are property, 
but distinctly claims that the things themselves, ‘‘a farm, etc.,” as well as the improvements on 
it, are property, how can Mr. George acquit himself of the charge of false statement ? 

VOL, XLIV.—52 
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the validity of title derived from priority of occupation. Of this 
title Mr. George says that it is “the most absurd ground on 
which land-ownership can be defended.” * Mr. George, as proofs 
of this dogmatic assertion, says : 


“ Has the first comer at a banquet the right to turn back all the chairs 
and claim that none of the other guests shall partake of the food provided, 
except as they make terms with him?” “Does the first passenger who 
enters a railroad-car obtain the right to scatter his baggage over all the 
seats and conipel the passengers who come in after him to stand up?” t 


This idea is found in St. Basil’s sermon on Naboth’s vineyard. 
This is an unlucky illustration for Mr. George. It proves 
against his theory instead of for it. Undoubtedly the man who 
takes a seat at a banquet or in a railroad-train cannot exclude 
others from the other seats, but he can exclude from the seat 
which he occupies, because it is his. If Mr. George should take 
the seat appointed for him at a banquet, or if places have not 
been appointed but left to be taken on the principle that “ the 
first come should be the first served,” and he should take one, 
would he not consider it injustice for some one to come in and 
order him out of his chair? When he enters a railroad-car he 
takes an unoccupied seat, he claims a right to that particular 
seat by virtue of prior occupation, and he would consider himself 
unjustly treated if some one else should come in and try to oust 
him. And if all the seats are preoccupied he has to stand up. 
His payment for a seat in general does not entitle him to this or 
that particular seat. 

The very fact that the prior occupation of the seat is felt to 
give title to its possessor, and that the community respects such 
prior occupation, shows that the title of prior occupation is 
founded in nature. We do not claim that prior occupation gives 
title to the whole earth, but it does give title to that part of it in 
which a man fixes his residence, or which provides for his neces- 
sary support; and from that part he can exclude others, as the 
preoccupant could from the chair at a public restaurant or the 
seat in a railroad-car. The universal consent of mankind, based 
on natural inclination, gives title to priority of occupation. If two 
boys should go to a blackthorn hedge—we use this illustration, 
for Mr. George is very fond of the Irish, especially at election 
time—to cut sticks, the one who outruns the other, and takes hold 
of the best cane for his purpose, feels that he has a right to it in 
virtue of prior occupation ; and the other boy respects the right; 


* Progress and Poverty, Pp. 309. + Idem, 
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or if, on account of greater strength and evil inclination, he should 
undertake to get possession of it, both feel that right is being vic- 
lated. Nature tells the aggressor that he is violating the right ac- 
quired by prior occupation; and the aggrieved feels that he does 
no wrong by defending his right to it, even by force. If a party 
of men should sail away on the ocean and discover land without 
an owner, like Pitcairn Island when the mutineers of the Bounty 
found it, they would feel that they had a right. They would di- 
vide it, and respect each other’s.rights to it after the division.* 
If Mr. George should find gold-dust in the dried-up bed of a 
stream which belonged to no one, would he not appropriate it to 
himself and claim it by the right of prior occupation? He could 
not claim it as the result of labor, for he accidentally found it. 
All the labor consisted in picking it up. Peace and good order 
require that the right of the prior occupant should, with proper 
restrictions, be recognized. If not, every one would be fighting 
for the best place. And order is the first law of nature as weil 
as of heaven. Order and peace, therefore, legitimate title ac- 
quired by priority of occupation. 

Here is another syllogism taken from Mr. George’s reason- 
ing: “ The recognition of private property in land is a wrong, if 
there can be no exclusive possession and enjoyment of anything 
not the product of labor; but there can be no exclusive posses- 
sion and enjoyment of anything not the product of labor; there- 
fore the recognition of private property in land is wrong.” This 
is but the former syllogism in a new dress. We answer it in 
these calm and dignified words of the highest ecclesiastical judi- 
cial authority in the State of New York: The right of property is 


“the moral faculty of claiming an object as one’s own, and of disposing 
both of the object and its utility according to one’s own good will, without 


* Mr. George draws the following false conclusion from title derived from priority of occupa- 
tion: ‘* Then by priority of occupation one could acquire and could transmit to whom he pleased 
not merely the exclusive right to one hundred and sixty acres or to six hundred and forty acres,. 
but to a whole township, a whole State, a whole continent” (Progress and Poverty, p. 310). 
How much land an individual may occupy and own is a debatable question, but there is no 
dispute among orthodox writers that he can own some part of the earth, Limitation of a right 
does not mean its destruction. Common sense and the necessities of our fellow-men limit occu- 
pation, No one claims that a man may occupy a whole continent ; but every one should admit 
that he may justly own a portion of it. How much? That depends, Grant to the individual 
the ownership of a single lot on the continent, and you give up Mr. George’s theory that “ pri- 
vate property in land is unjust.” Just as the individual may acquire title by prior occupation, so 
may the state by prior occupation. Thus if the agent of a state, seeking new discoveries for her, 
should find an island not owned by others, he claims it as the property of his government, and 
no individual can acquire right or title in it without the consent of the state; for the right of 
the state is as sacred as the right of the individual. The same argument holds good for both 
the individual and the state. But in all cases authority is from God. As St, Paul says, ‘ All 
power is from God,” 
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any rightful interference on the part of others... . Undoubtedly God 
made the earth for the use of all mankind; but whether the possession 
thereof was to be in common or by individual ownership was left for reason 
to determine. Such determination, judging from the facts of history, the 
sanction of law, from the teaching of the wisest and the actions of the 
best and bravest of mankind, has been and is that man can by lawful acts 
become possessed of the right of ownership in property, and not merely in 
its use. The reason is because a man is strictly entitled to that of which 
he is the producing cause, to the improvement he brings about in it, and 
the enjoyment of both. But it is clear that in a farm, for instance, which 
one has by patient toil improved in value; in a block of marble out of 
which one has chiselled a perfect statue, he cannot fully enjoy the im- 
provement he has caused unless he have also the right to own the object 
thus improved.” 


Mr. George tries to depreciate the importance of this official 
utterance by insinuating that it has no more weight than the 
utterance of a “butler” or a “ butcher-boy.” * Mr. George is 
not a Catholic. We do not know that he is even a believer in 
the divinity of Christ. But by his own testimony he has been 
paying court to cardinals and bishops, and enjoying their hospi- 
tality. Why not respect one of their body? No Catholic can 
sympathize with Mr. George’s attack upon a bishop who forbore 
to speak till the election for mayor was over, and then only dis- 
charged an official duty in defending the truth. Mr. George’s 
abuse or insult does not disprove the logic of these words: 

“ But it is clear that in a farm, for instance, which one has by patient 
toil improved in value; in a block of marble out of which one has chiselled 
a perfect statue, he cannot fully enjoy the improvement he has caused 
unless he have also the right to own the object thus improved.” 

Moreover, if we accept Mr. George’s proposition that there 
can be no property except what is the “fruit of human indus- 
try” or the “product of human exertion,” mark the conse- 
quences that follow. How can we get title to property in cattle 
in that case? Man never produced horses, cows, nor asses; will 
he on that account be denied the right to own them? How can 
a man become the owner of chickens or ducks, since he cannot 
produce them or the eggs from which they are hatched? How 
can he become an owner of eggs since he cannot “ produce” 
them? 

But even accepting the theory that labor put in concrete form 
on material things gives the only title to ownership, still private 
ownership in land is just. If I clear a field, fence it in, build a 
house on it, I have put my labor in a concrete form. A barren 


* See the Standard—Mr, George’s organ—of January 8, 1887. 
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and useless spot that had belonged to nobody has been convert- 
ed by my industry into a productive one. Now, if you deprive 
me of this field, am I not deprived of “the product of human 
exertion ” ? 

You tell me I did not produce the field. But neither has the 
workman produced the raw material out of which he has made 
the tool. The iron or the tree isas much a gift of nature as 
land. The clay that is used to make bricks is a part of the soil. 
Land requires improvement to be useful to man: it must be 
ploughed, harrowed, manured, just as the iron must pass 
through the foundry or wood through the sawmill to be fit for 
use. Thus, then, the same argument that gives title to the maker 
of the tool gives title to the cultivator of the farm. In both 
cases the improvement carries with it the right to the thing im- 
proved. They are inseparable in the concrete. 

Again, if land cannot justly belong to a private owner, neither 
can it be owned by acorporation or by astate. You say that 
land is common property and belongs to the whole human race; 
that every child born into the world has a right to live on the 
land. Then what right has a state to put up a barrier, and mark 
out a frontier, and claim exclusive ownership of a fixed portion 
of the earth? What right have the Irish to demand that their 
own country shall be governed by themselves if they must con- 
cede an equal right to their land to the English, the Scotch, and 
for that matter to the whole human race? Mr. George’s theory 
is thus directly against “ Home Rule” and nationalism. If every 
tramp, as you say, has a right to the Astors’ city lots, then the 
Manitoba peasant or Sitting Bull’s Indians have as much right 
tothe City Hall Park as the municipality of New York, and it 
is injustice to exclude them from its ownership. The Rhine, 
according to your theory, is unjustly a limit to French or Ger- 
man nationality and ownership; and if the inhabitants of Africa 
should find their land unable to support them, they have a right 
to immigrate hither in a body and take as much of American 
soil as they may need for their support, without asking per- 
mission from the courtesy or the charity of the state or of the 
American people. In fact, it would be injustice to oppose them, 
for what right have we to exclude them from “the common gift 
of the Creator”? Thus every argument against the private own- 
ership of the individual tells equally against ownership by cor- 
porations, municipalities, or states; for the unorganized human 
race, according to this theory, owns all the land in common. If 
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it is necessary to produce the earth in order to own it, one might 
say that Holland and our “ Harlem Flats” are privileged proper- 
ty. They are the product of human exertion and “ free dumps.” 
Every seller of a lot on “Harlem Flats” could put up a sign 
as an incentive to buyers: “ This lot is guaranteed by Henry 
George, for it is the product of human exertion.” Happy in- 
habitants of “ Harlem Flats”! 

You grant a man the right to his house, but not to the lot on 
which it stands; but the foundation of the house is often built 
six or seven feet into the ground. Must we for the future build 
our houses on stilts, to keep the improvement separate from the 
thing improved? How can a man separate his property, the 
house, from the product of nature, the lot? Or must every man 
build a house of such a character as to be able to carry it off on 
his back? You concede that he may own the bricks with which 
he built it, but deny that he can own the portion of earth out of 
which they were made. Howcan he separate his property from 
that of the community in this case? He can sell the house but 
not the lot; yet in the very sale of the house he gives to the 
buyer the right to exclude others from the land on which it is 
built. Suppose the community should insist on its rights to use 
its property, the ground on which the house is erected, how 
could the community do it without invading the individual's 
right to the house? What absurdities! 

In logic he that proves too much proves nothing. Every 
argument used by Mr. George against the right of private pro- 
perty in land tells equally against the right to hold all other 
kinds of property. Thus on page 306 of Progress and Poverty 
Mr. George writes : 

“ The recognition of individual ownership of land is the denial of the 
natural rights of other individuals—it is a wrong which must sow itself in 
the inequitable division of wealth. For as labor cannot produce without 
the use of land, the denial of the equal right to the use of land is necessa- 
rily the denial of the right of labor to its own produce,” etc. 


Now, every word of this applies with greater force to those 
kinds of property the justice of which is acknowledged. 
Substitute the words “raw material” and “machinery” for 
“land” in the whole paragraph, and you have the same argu- 
ment, or rather the same tirade, against property. The unequal 
division of the raw material, the unequal division of the owner- 
ship of machinery, may as well be charged with being the cause 
of poverty as the unequal distribution of land. In fact, there is 
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greater inequality, and therefore greater injustice if inequality 
be injustice, in wealth derived from manufactures, greater in- 
equality in the ownership of stocks and bonds, than in the owner- 
ship of land. If Mr. George, when he becomes ruler of America, 
is going to rob the Astors of their real estate and give it to be 
the common property of tramps and loungers, the Astors had better 
sell their land at once, and invest the money in factories, stocks, 
bonds, or dooks, so as to own a kind of property that Mr. George 
will recognize as just and entirely exempt from taxation, Let 
them invest in English consols or French rentes, and escape pay- 
ing anything to the support of our government. 

Mr. George recognizes property in improvements but not to 
the land improved. But when the improvements become indis- 
tinguishable from the land, then “the title to the improvements 
becomes blended with the title to the land; the individual right 


. is lost in the common right.”* In such. a case he would not 


even give compensation for all the individual’s labor and in- 
dustry. But is not this self-contradictory ? On the one hand 
he lays down the universal principle that man has a right to the 
“product of his own industry.” Yet when that product is iden- 
tified with the land, so as to be indistinguishable from it, he denies 
the right either to the product or to compensation for it. Thus 
aman might till a farm for fifty years and enhance its value one 
hundred per cent.; yet because the improvements on it were of 
such a character as to be inseparable and indistinguishable from 
it, the laborer could claim no compensation for his work! Are 
the farmers and laborers going to accept any such nonsense as 
this? Why should the impossibility of separating an improve- 
ment from the thing improved work forfeiture of the improve- 
ment or of compensation for years of patient toil and industry ? 
Can a man be the laborer’s friend who tells him that all his sweat 
on his farm will go for naught, because the farm absorbs and ap- 
propriates it? The individual, forsooth, must heroically sacrifice 
the reward of labor for the benefit of a dreamer’s theory! Is 
not this sanctioning the very thing which Irish peasants formerly 
considered one of their greatest grievances—namely, that they 
received no compensation for the improvement made on their 
farms, because the improvement was absorbed by the farm? 
Again, while Mr. George denies the right to private ownership of 
land, he exaggerates the right of the individual to other kinds of 
property. He says “that which a man makes or produces is his 
* Progress and Poverty, p. 308. 
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own, as against all the world—to enjoy or to destroy, to use, to 
exchange, or to give.” * Thus he gives to man the absolute do- 
minion of the Creator over the work of his own hands, an un- 
limited and unrestricted right “ to enjoy or to destroy” what he 
has made. The baker, therefore, who burns up all the loaves of 
bread in his bakery ; the butcher who throws all the beefsteaks 
in his shop into the furnace; the drunken laborer who takes his 
week’s earnings and squanders them in the rum-shop, violates no 
right of others. He has a right to destroy his property, even 
though his neighbors or his wife and children should be starv- 
ing. They have no right even to the crumbs that fall, from his 
table. What right have they to the products of another’s indus- 
try? This absolute dominion over the products of human indus- 
try is denied by all orthodox writers. As in every product of 
human industry there is anj}element not the product of human 
industry—the raw material created by Him who created man him- 
self—man has no right to destroy it when the rights of others or 
the necessities of others stand in the way. When man is about 
to destroy the work of his hands, say a loaf of bread, God cries 
to him: “Hold! You formed the loaf, but I created the sub- 
stances out of which it is formed, and I want them to be used for 
the benefit of other creatures like yourself. Your rights are lim- 
ited. The very instruments by which you formed this loaf, those 
hands of yours, belong to me as their Creator, and to my other 
creatures, your brethren.’’ Nay, more, Mr. George’s theory 
leads logically to child-murder. What is more of a man’s pro- 
duction than his children? He produces them by generation, 
and according to Henry George you can “enjoy ” or “ destroy ” 
what you “ produce.” Here is the old despotism of pagan Ro. 
man fathers over the life and death of their children again re- 
vived. ; 

And now a word in reference to the “ unearned increment” 
of land.t What is the meaning of “unearned increment,” as 
applied to land? It is the appreciation of land in value, owing 
to the growth of the community, or its necessities or sentiments. 
Now, we affirm that the “ unearned increment ” may be the right- 
ful property of the individual owner. Even by Mr. George’s 
standard of ownership the community cannot justly claim the 
“unearned increment.” The whole community did not produce 
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it by labor, nor is its value the “ product of the industry” of the 
community. It is often a mere accidental appreciation due to 
sentiment rather than to the growth or the necessity of the mul- 
titude. I buy a vacant lot cheap, hoping that the city or town 
will grow so fast that in a few years my lot will double its value. 
The city grows, and the value of the lot increases; or the city 
does not grow, but certain people take a fancy to the lot on ac- 
count of its position, and again its value increases. But I have 
bought the lot subject also to risk. The city may not grow to- 
wards my lot, or some champion of the George theories may 
own the neighboring lot, build a hall on it for a noisy socialistic 
club, and then nobody wants my lot. It depreciates in value. 
So there is an “unearned decrement” as well as an “ unearned 
increment” possible to the private owner. Now, the “ unearned 
decrement ” may not be the community’s fault, therefore I can- 
not force the community to pay me for my loss. Neither, then, 
shall I yield the “ unearned increment” to the community, the 
product of my foresight, my careful calculation, the interest on 
my capital, the necessary appanage of my land and corollary of 
my wise calculation. If the “unearned increment” belongs to 
the community, why not make the community pay indemnity for 
the “unearned decrement”? The latter action by the commu- 
nity would give great satisfaction to every fool who made a bad 
investment in real estate. By what title can the community con- 
fiscate the increase of value on my lot, since the community is 
not always the producer of this increase, and, even where it is so, 


‘is not the necessary cause but only the accidental occasion of it? 


Does the mere accident of the growth of the town up to my 
lot, or the building of a railroad-station near my farm, give title 
to the community or to the railroad company to confiscate the 
fruit of my industry and of my foresight ? 

And if you confiscate the “ unearned increment ” of land, why 
not confiscate the “ unearned increment” of all other property 
which rises and falls in value according to the growth, necessi- 
ties, or sentiments of the community? The panic in stocks last 
December lowered the price of sealskin sacques; the coal-strike 
at Weehawken has raised the price of coal—must the furriers of 
New York charge the community for the “ unearned decrement” 
of their furs, and the coal-dealers forfeit the ‘unearned incre- 
ment” of their coal-supply, in consequence of these accidents ? 
Is it not rational that the owner should enjoy the benefit, since 
he has also to suffer the loss, if there be any, from his venture ? 
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The fact is, the “increment” or “decrement” is inseparable from 
the thing owned. If you admit the right of private ownership 
in land you cannot deny its logical consequence, that the incre- 
ment belongs to him who owns the land. To take it away with- 
out just compensation would be as unjust as to take away the land 
itself without just compensation. 

Besides, if you confiscate the “ increment,” to whom will you 
give it? You answer, “To the community.” To what commu- 
nity? To the city, excluding the rest of the state? or to the 
state, excluding the city? or to both together? Which has the 
right to it? The growth of the city is caused by the growth of 
the state, and the growth of the state is the growth of the whole 
world, of the whole human race. Then, as your claim to the 
“increment ” is logically because of an increase of the commu- 
nity—that is, of the whole human race, whose increase has in- 
creased the value—the “increment” must be taken from me for 
the benefit of the whole human race! And who will divide it? 
Who will distribute it? Oh! says Mr. George after Mr. Spencer, 
nationalize the land, let the state be the only landlord and rent- 
collector, and let the state—that is to say, the Republican or the 
Democratic legislature, or the board of aldermen, as the case 
may be—appoint the rent-collectors to take the “increment” and 
apply it where it will do the most good!* What a scramble for 
the office of rent-collectors to manage the “ boodle” ! 

We have already used a blackthorn stick as an illustration. 
It recalls associations with a people and a race fighting gallant- 
ly for private ownership of land, for the rights of farmers and° 
laborers against a privileged class, by invoking the state’s over- 
dominion and natural justice against land monopolists whose 
titles are derived chiefly from the state or from unjust disposses- 
sion of the original owners of the soil. The issue in Ireland is 
not being fought on a Henry George platform. The Irish pea- 
sant is fighting for private property in land. He wants to own 
a bit of the land himself instead of seeing it all in the hands of a 
monopoly. The exaggerated utterances of some Irishmen mere- 
iy emphasize the power of the state against uncharitable or un- 
just privilege detrimental to the commonweal. Although the 
holding of property in common was general in Ireland, especially 


* The state has a right to limit the ‘‘increment,” as it has to regulate interest upon money 
loaned, and as it has to limit ownership or privilege. Again we observe that a right to limit a 
right is not a right to destroy a right. Distinguish always between what a man is bound to do 
in justice and what he is bound to do in charity. 
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when she was filled with monasteries and convents, the Irish 
never denied the justice of private property in land. The Irish 
missionaries, from the sixth to the ninth century, who traversed 
Europe, denouncing vice and injustice, and building monasteries, 
those great communes of Christianity, never attacked the right 
of the individual to hold property in land. Both Columba and 
Columbanus acknowledged the justice of such tenure. It is too 
late in the day, therefore, to try to make the Irish race apostles 
of theft and robbery. They are too sensible and thrifty to allow 
themselves to be poisoned by the quack remedy for all social 
evils of an English metaphysician like Herbert Spencer or an 
American politician like Mr. Henry George. “ Non tali auxilio 
nec defensoribus istis.”’ 

But let us return to the blackthorn. It grew near a little 
Irish churchyard where the bones of the owner’s ancestors lie 
buried. No human hand ever planted the hedge on which it 
bloomed. It was a spontaneous product of nature, and belonged 
to the community until he took a fancy to it. By “human exer- 
tion,” a hand, and an American jack-knife he cut it down. He 
was the first occupier, and therefore the owner. He improved 
it with the knife and a generous supply of sweet-oil. He brought 
it to this country. It cost him nothing originally ; now it has an 
“unearned increment” to him that cannot be computed. He 
would not give it for love nor sell it for money. Fersons who 
have seen it say it is a beauty. Some who were born near the 
place where it grew have offered him ten dollars for it. One 
man whose cradle was rocked near it offered him fifteen dollars 
for it, but he has declined the offer. This stick, remember, is a 
natural product of the soil, having had roots deeply imbedded in 
it, drawing all its strength and beauty from it—in short, a gift of 
nature to man, and therefore belonging to the same category of 
property as land itself. Now, the cane in the hedge was not and 
never can be private property, according to Mr. George, because 
it was not “the result of human exertion.” The improvement, 
however, made by the possessor’s jack-knife is his property, as it 
is the “ product of labor.” But how can he own the improve- 
ment without owning the whole stick? Is he a thief for having 
appropriated to his own use what belonged to the whole Irish 
nation, or rather to the whole human race, every. member of 
which had originally as much right to it as he? If he is, and he 
should want to make restitution, how can he do so unless he give 
up his improvement, which is his property by the Georgian stan- 
dard? And if he give up that improvement, must the Irish nation 
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or the whole human race pay him for it, or rest under the charge 
of having appropriated his improvement without title? Then 
as to the “unearned increment”—how much is it? Is it the 
value the possessor sets on the stick, or is it the ten dollars minus 
or plus the cost of transportation from Ireland, or the fifteen dol- 
lars that the patriotic and loving Irishman was willing to give 
for it? And if the community confiscates this “ unearned incre- 
ment,” which community must get it? Is it the Irish community 
to which the natural cane belonged, or the American community 
in which the improved stick is doing efficient service, or is it the 
whole human race, the “ great community,” whose growth grows 
with the growth of the Irish and the American community? Or 
must the “ unearned increment” be divided pro rata—one part 
to Ireland, which has a right to the natural product, and the 
other to America, in which the “unearned increment” of the 
stick is so great? Or shall he follow the law of nature, of com- 
mon sense, and the opinion of all civilized peoples by keeping 
the stick and its value for the very same reasons which justify the 
private owner in keeping his lot and its value? Certainly, if 
“ Canis suus pro Martino venatur,” as the proverb has it, land or a 
stick ought to do a similar service for its possessor. 

We have avoided going into any side-issues on this question, 
and have kept to the one point that private property in land 
is just, and to its logical consequence, that the “ unearned in- 
crement”’ belongs to the individual. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
George and his champions have ceased to argue these points, and 
instead have taken to abusing the archbishop and to trying to 
prejudice the laboring classes against the Catholic Church. 

What has Mr. Henry George ever done for the poor that he 
should pose as their champion? He has helped to make them un- 
happy and turbulent, while the Catholic Church has ever been 
working for their welfare. Whenthey had no position in the state 
she gave them every chance in the church. Even in the ages 
of caste and feudal privilege she, with true democratic spirit, 
made them cardinals, and even popes. Has Mr. George ever 
built an orphan asylum or an institution of beneficence, or is he 
trying to build one? No; but he is enraged because the blow 
of acrosier has left a black cross on his visionary theory, and, 
like a vain girl whose new bonnet had been sat upon, he goes 
around crying and abusing the archbishop because he did not at 
once accept his crude theories as a substitute for the Gospel of 
Christ in alleviating human misery. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
VISITORS, 


THE sun shone, and Bawn was herself again. 

Never had she risen from sleep more serene, fair, and health- 
ful in mind and body than on the morning after her first sifting 
for treasure-trove in the dust-heap of Betty’s memory. The 
jewels of faith.and mindfulness so easily turned up there lay in 
her palm and beamed in her eyes. With Betty at her side, un- 
consciously to guide and warn her as she proceeded with her en- 
terprise, she was in a better position than she could ever have 
hoped for as a stranger here. She would make Betty’s recollec- 
tions her chart and compass as she steered her way through the 
difficult waters which, in her cockle-shell boat she had so daring- 
ly undertaken to navigate. 

Buoyed up by the belief that a new power had been placed 
in her hands, she felt the clipped wings of her courage grow and 
spread again. That vivid interest in her own dramatic adven- 
ture which a week’s storm seemed to have quenched rose again 
like a little sun on her imagination, and gave its wonted coloring 
and light to her thoughts. 

With pleasure she assumed the print dress and large Holland 
apron, covering her from shoulder to ankle, in which she could 
feel like the dairymaid she intended to be. Her strong, coarse 
shoes and knitted worsted stockings were put on with triumph ; 
even the little, common pebble brooch which fastened the strip of 
snow-white collar round her throat was evidence in her favor as 
a daughter of toil. Having arranged the milk-pans on the well- 
sanded shelves of her dairy, discoursing all the time to Betty and 
Nancy about butter and cream, as if to get the best price in the 
market for those commodities was the only thing worth living 
for, she walked down through the sunshine to the orchard with 
its fringe of flowers, to get a bunch of something fragrant to 
place in a jug in the dairy windows. 

“Shana,” said Rosheen, “there is Miss Ingram. Isn’t she a 
pleasant sight?” 

The sisters were coming up the fields at a sepia pace, their 
eyes roving joyfully over grass, trees, and chimneys of the little 
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farm, which was to them as the mill that was to grind their 
bread of independence. While its action had been paralyzed 
they had choked at Flora’s table; but now, lo! the wheel was 
turning again, and nobody’s crust need stick in their throats. 
This thought of theirs gave an increased radiance to Bawn’s face 
and figure in their eyes as she turned, with her hands full of gilli- 
flowers, and saw them approaching, glanced hastily over the part 
she intended to play, and advanced with eager steps to meet 
them. 

“ Young ladies, it is kind of you to come to see me.” 

“We wanted to make sure you were not blown or washed 
away,’ said Shana. “The storm has been a rough one. My 
cousin, Mr. Fingall of Tor, crossed a few days ago, and was 
nearly wrecked—as nearly as is possible, that is, in the Holyhead 
packet. A French young lady whom he escorted to visit my 
grandmother gives a doleful description of her terror. You 
must have borne the full brunt of the wind here at Shan- 
ganagh.” 

“T think we did; but you see I have held my ground. Will 
you not come in, young ladies, and rest a little and eat some- 
thing ?” 

“ We have just been wondering whether you and Betty have 
got a morsel of food between you.” 

“ Potatoes and tea have been our chief nourishment up till 
now, but this morning we have been making some butter. Betty 
is downcast because I insist on using a barrel-churn, Miss Fin- 
gall. What is your opinion on the subject?” 

“JT am as ignorant in the matter as your gable-wall,” said 
Shana solemnly ; “but if you are going to introduce improve- 
ments it will be lucky for the glen. How exquisitely clean you 
have made the whole place! But you want some more furniture. 
There is going to be an auction near Cushendall; perhaps you 
will allow me to drive you there.” 

“That would be too great an honor, Miss Fingall. I think | 
shall do as I am pretty well. Farmer-women from our back- 
woods are accustomed to rough it, and I shall have time enough 
to furnish when I have made my fortune,” said Bawn gaily, as 
she moved about the room in her dairymaid’s apron, spreading 
a snow-white cloth with the best eatables she had to offer— 
home-baked scones, eggs, tea in a little brown earthen teapot, 
cream and fresh-churned butter, and the roses and sweet- 
smelling gilliflowers in a bowl in the middle of it all. 

_“ If you treat us like this we shall be coming here every day,” 
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said Shana, “devouring your produce. But please, Miss In- 
gram, allow us to wait upon ourselves,” 

“That would hardly be proper,” said Bawn demurely. “I 
shall be happier if you will allow me to keep my own place.” 

Shana looked at her with a puzzled expression. Nothing 
could be better assumed than Miss Ingram’s air of humility and 
accustomedness to service, and yet to the shrewd girl observ- 
ing her there was something unreal about it. A thought passed 
through her mind somewhat like Betty’s conclusion on the same 
matter—a reflection that, in a well-to-do country like America, 
where education is cheap and prosperity widely spread, the 
people of lowly station may be more highly civilized than 
with us. But Shana, who was fascinated by the stranger, and 
eager to be friends with her, was not inclined to magnify the 
distinctions of birth between them. A certain marked difference 
it must make, of course, for Shana, with all her liberality, was a 
Conservative; but it need not go so far as to keep Miss Ingram 
standing like a servant while she poured delicious cream into 
Shana’s cup of tea. 

“What is your place?” asked Shana, smiling. 

“The place of a tenant with his landlord,” Bawn said, with 
an answering smile. And then she added gravely: “ You must 
remember that I am a humble working farmer, Miss Fingall,” 
looking at her bared arms and her apron, “while you are a 
young lady of gentle blood.” 

“ You do not speak at all like a common farmer person,” said 
Shana. 

“T try to behave nicely in the presence of my betters,” re- 
turned Bawn, with an irrepressible gleam of fun in her eyes. 
“But I do not mean that I am quite uneducated.” 

“T suppose America is a very levelling place,” said Shana. 

“Very.” 

“Well, I do not object to that, if all the farmers’ daughters 
are like you. And the next time I come I hope you will sit 
while you are making my tea. If she will not promise that, what 
am I to do with Gran’s invitation, Rosheen? My grandmother 
sends you a message, Miss Ingram, to beg you will come one 
day and pay her a visit. She appreciates the boon that your 
coming has been to her granddaughters—” 

Bawn cast down her eyes and smiled demurely. The patro- 
nizing tone of the invitation pleased her well. If she could fit 
fairly into the place of an inferior among these people her work 
would progress the more easily. 
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“ She is very kind.” 

“She is generally very lonely and always glad to see a visi- 
tor. At present my Cousin Rory is at home and a young lady 
is staying there, and Tor is more lively than usual. My cousin 
will take us about a little and show you that side of the country.” 

“ That would be too much trouble, Miss Fingall.” 

‘“Qh! Rory is always ready to do anything good-natured,” 
said Rosheen. “We have been telling him already about you, 
and he is quite interested in the idea of a woman’s doing so 
clever a thing as you are doing. And he has been to America, 
too; only just come home.” 

“He went in the interests of the emigrants,” said Shana, ris- 
ing and buttoning her gloves. “He wanted to inform himself 
thoroughly as to how they are treated on board ship. He is 
going to make a fuss about it in Parliament. That will give you 
an idea of what he is made of, Miss Ingram. He will not think 
it much trouble to show you the caves and the headlands.” 

“It was a gallant thing to do,” said Bawn, with a sudden 
vivid recollection of having heard another man say that he had 
taken a similar step and for the same purpose. The coincidence 
struck her as remarkable, but she had not time to think of it, as 
her guests were about to leave her, and kept talking to her all the 
way across the fields and through the gate that opened on the 
boreen that was to lead them to the old road by the river down 
the glen. 

But after they had been some minutes out of sight she asked 
herself : 

“Do all the young men of the British Isles go out in emi- 
grant steamers to learn how the emigrants are treated, and with 
the intention of talking about it in Parliament?” 

She stood looking over her gate, which was all out of joint, 
one shoulder up and one down, and, still gazing at the road 
along which Shana and Rosheen had just tripped out of sight, 
she felt a lively desire to go to Tor and see this other man who 
had the same aims in and ideas about life as Somerled of the 
ocean steamer that had sailed away from her. And while her 
thoughts thus went out to the unknown Tor, her eyes marked 
the wild beauty of the peep of mountain road descried under the 
arches of trees festooned with boughs of the scarlet-berried ash. 
How richly, vividly green were the hedges, with their fringes of 
grass and ferns encroaching on the way! What a delicious 
touch of purple lurked at the bottom of that leafy tunnel, boring 
into infinite distance! Three little red cows had taken shelter 
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from the afternoon sun beneath a row of bushy, thick-set oaks, 
and stood knee-deep in a golden pool, making foreground for a 
gray mountain bluff, half-swathed in ragged clouds, dazzling 
with light and blotted with transparent shadow. 

Bawn, whose eyes were accustomed to wider and more 
monotonous pictures, delighted in these sparkling vignettes of 
scenery, fresh, crisp, and deep-colored, and full of a wayward 
variety. 

An hour later she was watching her men, the only two labor- 
ers she had as yet picked up to keep her land in order, who 
were filling up the gaps in the thorn hedges through which 
neighborly sheep and goats had been accustomed to jump every 
day, just to see that the Shanganagh crops were coming up, and 
to test by tasting the excellence of the corn. 

She was in the act of looking over the hedges to comfort a 
large ewe, who, with two little lambs at her heels, was standing 
with disappointed meekness beyond the fast-closing gap, when 
the sound of wheels caught her ear, and she saw a car coming up 
the road—a little green car which she thought she had seen 
before. 

She tilted forward a large white sun-bonnet that had been 
hanging by its strings on the back of her neck, and placidly 
went on watching her men with one eye, and consoling the 
motherly ewe with the other. 

“ Miss Ingram—you see I have heard your name—I intended 
tosend in my card, but—a—meeting the mistress before I reached 
the threshold—a—I may say I am Major Batt, of Lisnawilly, and 
I have called to pay my respects to a fair stranger—a—to inquire 
if I can be of any assistance in helping you to stock—a—or fur- 
nish—a—or anything of that kind.” 

“You are too good, Major Batt,” said Bawn from the depths 
of her sun-bonnet. “May I ask if you have got anything to 
sell? I want a number of good milch cows—as yet I have only 
got one—a fast-trotting pony and some kind of light cart or 
phaeton in which I can drive myself about, some farmer’s carts 
and a couple of strong horses, a few honest and industrious farm- 
servants, a quantity of rakes, spades, pitch-forks, and other im- 
plements, and a multitude of cocks and hens.” 

“Really, Miss Ingram—-a—I did not call altogether with a 
view to business, believe me, yet perhaps I can accommodate 
you. I have two fine heifers, an excellent pony, and my house- 
keeper has a farmyard full of turkeys and geese. But, as I said 
before, this visit is meant to welcome the fair tenant of Shanga- 
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nagh Farm.” And he looked towards the house, as if he would 
suggest that they should repair thither, that he expected to be 
received under her roof. 

‘But Bawn was not going to have Major Batt in her shanty. 

“ You must excuse me,” she said; “I cannot leave my work, 
but, if you would like a little refreshment, we churned this morn- 
ing and there is some excellent buttermilk.” 

“Miss Ingram—a—I consider buttermilk as excellent nutri- 
ment for pigs.” , , 

“Oh! is it? Thank you for the hint. Anything of that kind 
is sO precious to me. By the way, as you have mentioned them, 
perhaps you would look at my pigs, Major Batt. Pigs seem to 
be creatures most easily procurable in Glenmalurcan. Andy 
will show them to you, if you would like tosee them. Andy, 
show Major Batt to the pig-stye.” 

Andy dropped a great armful of dry thorn, with a covert 
grin at his comrade, and saying, “ This way, sir,” trudged off 
with the unwilling major, expostulating and grumbling, in his 
wake. 

“Now, Andy,” said the latter, as they paused at the new 
wooden piggery which had been built within the last few days 
within a desirable distance from the house, “tell me, what do 
you think of her?” 

‘“Tundheranouns! sich a beautiful crature niver walked about 
astye. Didn't I sell her to the misthress myself? The makin’s 
of as lovely flitches as iver hung out of a roof.” 

“Tut, man! I was speaking of your mistress.” 

“Oh! bad scran to the bit I understood you,” said Andy. 
“It’s not for me to be passin’ remarks on the likes o’ the mis- 
thress. It’s aisy enough to see what she is.” 

“Not when she wears that sun-bonnet, eh, Andy? Now, tell 
me, like a decent man, is she pitted with the small-pox or not?” 

Andy burst into a roar of laughter, and then, eyeing the major 
slyly, said: 

“Oh! begorra, major, ye have hit the nail on the head. An’ 
it’s a tar’ble pity, isn’t it, now? Only for them pock-marks—bad 
luck to them !—she’d be as purty as she’s good.” 

“T have won my bet, then,” said the major triumphantly, pat- 
ting his pocket as he strutted away from the pigs to take leave 
of their inhospitable owner, “ though ’pon my soul I am not sure 
that I am glad, after all. There is something aggravatingly 1n- 
teresting about her American insolence.” 

“The impident ould naygur!” said Andy to himself, as he 
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followed him back to the field, “ to be passin’ his remarks about 
her at all at all. He’ll be laughed out of his skin for this, thank 
God! or my name isn’t Andy.” 

“ And, O Major Batt!” cried Bawn, still from the recesses ot 
the sun-bonnet, calling after the major, who was marching to- 
wards the gate, half-offended and half-elated, “I will have that 
pony and those turkeys and geese.” 

“What is the matter with you, Andy?” she said, turning 
once more to her laborers, where they had begun to fill another 
gap. 

“ Nothin’, misthress. The laughin’ takes me that bad some- 
times that I do shake as if I had the policy [palsy]. Oh! mur- 
ther, murther, misthress! I forgot to give the major his butther- 
milk.” 

“Would he not have liked it, Andy?” asked Bawn gravely. 

“ Troth, an’ it’s a taste of Inishown he’d have been likin’ bet- 
ther.” 

Bawn said no more, but thought she would ask Betty in the 
evening what was the meaning of the word Inishown. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN ALARM, 


BAwNn was busy feeding Major Batt’s turkeys, which, with the 
pony and some other chattels, had duly arrived from Lisnawilly 
and been paid for at the highest market price, when a boy put a 
note in her hand, saying he had run with it all the way from Tor 
Castle. Gran had written the invitation for which Shana had 
prepared Miss Ingram. 

All the clan Fingall were evidently full of curiosity to see 
something of the enterprising young woman who had come from 
Minnesota, unprotected and alone, to pay them the rent of which 
some of them stood in such need. 

Bawn looked at the delicate, slanting lines of the handwrit- 
ing, and thought she knew exactly the estimation in which she 
was held by the aged gentlewoman who had penned them. 

“T shall be in her eyes a bold American female, honest, per- 
haps, but hardly proper, tolerated and even welcomed for the 
sake of my usefulness to her dainty granddaughters,” reflected. 
Miss Ingram contentedly. 

She wrote her acceptance of the invitation and. got through 
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her day, a little excitement at prospect of the morrow’s experi- 
ence just quickening her pulses. Two or three times during the 
course of the evening she asked herself what was the meaning of 
that faint qualm of fear that at intervals thrilled through her who 
knew not fear; but it was not until she awakened suddenly in 
the dead of night that she was confronted by the real shape of 
the thing that had been haunting her, and, staring at the blank 
space of her uncurtained window, saw the form of her latent 
dread. 

What if the master of Tor, the cousin of her young land- 
lords, the man who had been in America and was just returned 
from London, should prove to be one and the same with her 
Somerled, her friend of the steamer ? 

Could anything be more unlikely? She had always hitherto 
been quite free from nervous fancies, triumphantly believed her- 
self utterly devoid of that kind of imagination that raises trouble- 
some phantoms and sees obstacles where none exist. Yet now it 
seemed that she was learning the trick of seeing ghosts. 

Into her life the truism had not yet found its way that the 
world is in reality very small; to her it still seemed vast as an 
eternity. London never seen by her, and Paris quite unknown, 
both appeared as far away from her as St. Paul—even further, 
because she had never travelled along the tracks that lead to 
them. 

What evidence was there in favor of the idea that fortune had 
played her such an unheard-of trick as this, except that both men 
had been to Ametica in the interests of poor emigrants, and that 
each thought of bringing their cause before the world in Parlia- 
ment? Her visitors had not even stated that their cousin’s visit 
to America had been very recent. 

Over and over the slight evidence she went again till she con- 
vinced herself that she had nothing to fear from this phantom of 
trouble. For it would bea great trouble. Her heart beat fast 
in the stillness as she thought over the maze of embarrassment 
in which she should find herself involved if Fingall of Tor, 
nephew of Roderick supposed to have been murdered by her 
father, should prove to be one and the same with the lover whom 
it had cost her so much to repulse. 

By an effort of will she decided to think no more about the 
matter, and fell asleep; but in the morning the same menacing 
possibility reappeared before her mind’s eye, and she asked her- 
self how could she meet the man at Tor, if he should prove to be 
identical with the man who had called himself by the fantastic 
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name of Somerled? What could she venture to say to him? 
How could she endure his disgust at her treachery? What if he 
should punish her by warning his family that she was a woman 
who pretended to be what she was not—could insinuate false- 
hoods to her friends—and would probably slip away some morn- 
ing without paying them the much-desired rent ? 

She began to cast about for some excuse for declining Gran’s 
invitation to Tor, and, feeling that nothing short of physical in- 
capacity would be held sufficient reason for her declining such 
an honor, she considered within herself how she could set about 
spraining her ankle. But then if she were to sprain it badly 
what a complete hindrance to all her cherished projects! 

No. She would let no cowardly trepidation induce her to 
inflict a bodily hurt upon herself. She would go forth boldly; 
and yet—no, she would not go. Never before had she been the 
victim of such a fit of irresolution. At last she wrote a note giv- 
ing what she perceived to be a very insufficient reason for failing 
to gratify the lady of Tor, and sent for Andy’s little boy to act 
as her messenger. 

No sooner was this done than the utter absurdity of her con- 
duct struck her in the most forcible light. 

She had come all the way from Minnesota to do a certain 
thing, she found herself excellently placed for doing it, and a 
good opportunity had occurred for making acquaintance with 
people who might perhaps unconsciously help towards the ac- 
complishment of her desires. And here she was withdrawing 
from taking a most natural step because she saw a “ bogie ” in 
her path. 

Let her think rationally and act with common sense. Her 
friend Somerled was gone out into infinite space. Time would 
never bring him back to her who had barred her heart against 
him. Nothing was more unlikely in the whole wide world as 
that they two should ever meet again. 

As for him they called Rory, he was probably in every way 
the reverse of that person who was so painfully occupying her 
thoughts, though perhaps masterful enough to oblige his femi- 
nine kindred to look to him asa sort of god. At all events she 
Must go, and see, and know. A little change would shake her 
out of this incredibly fantastic humor. 

And the note was burned, and the little rosy-cheeked lad who 
was to have carried it departed with his pocket full of apples 
from the sweet-smelling loft. 

In the afternoon, in a small vehicle drawn by Major Batt’s 
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pony, the mistress of Shanganagh travelled the golden valley 
under the long wall of purple mountain, and felt the river flow- 
ing with her all the way to the sea, which after a time had to be 
left behind while glen after glen was threaded before a wider, 
wilder, more magnificent ocean could be sighted. The cliffs 
grew steeper and bolder; travelling the road was like climbing 
up and down flights of stairs ; the way went by the edge of long 
headlands sweeping to waves that foamed perpetually, and on the 
sides of the ravines mowers were cutting the late grass, having 
been lowered by ropes to the spot where they stood. 

The deep hollows were filled with purple shadow, and Sanda 
lay like a half-burnt-out cinder on the darkening sea. A bank of 
smouldering fire backed the murky, fantastic silhouette of Jura, 
and a light had sprung up on the thirteen-miles-distant Scottish 
coast. The roar of Tor began to be heard, and as Bawn reached 
the summit of a hill and felt the keen autumn air blow on her she 
drew her breath quickly, startled at the lowering beauty of the 
sunset-reddened nightfall. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRANGERS. 


A FAMILY party was assembled in the great, old-fashioned 
drawing-room at Tor. Gran, in her own tall-backed chair, was 
showing her antique watch to two of her great-grandchildren, 
and talking to her grandson Alister, while he lazily stroked the 
hair of another of his babes, reclining between his knees. Lady 
Flora and the young French visitor were conversing at the other 
side of the fireplace, and Shana and Rosheen, hovered over by 
Major Batt, were arranging the piano with a view to music 
later on. 

Rory, the master of Tor, stood at a distant window looking 
out at the darkening sky. 

“So unnecessary,” Lady Flora was saying, “so overstrained 
of Gran to invite a young woman like that to dinner.” 

‘‘ My dear, I have overheard you,” said Gran, smiling ; “ but 
I have acted for the best. I wish to make acquaintance with the 
stranger, and I cannot ask her to come all the way to Tor with- 
out putting her up for the night. As to the rest, I don’t think 
she can contaminate our manners, judging by what the girls have 
told me of her.” 
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“Oh! of course. I don’t interfere,” said Lady Flora. “ And 
she may afford us a little fun. Do you know anything of Ameri- 
can women, Manon?” 

“Nothing,” said Manon. And as she spoke the firelight 
flashed over all ‘the surrounding brasses, and lit up her fine, oval 
face, and set a red jewel in each of her languid dark eyes. She 
was a strikingly handsome brunette, dressed rather much for the 
occasion in coral silk clouded with rare black lace, and, before 
speaking, had been sitting in a rather melancholy attitude, gazing 
at the fire with an expression of discontent on the corners of her 
delicate mouth. 

“T shall presently win my bet,” said Major Batt, sidling up 
to where Rory stood gazing with a frowning, anxious look out 
of the window. “ Anything wrong with you, Fingall? I have 
got such an excellent joke. Haven’t heard of my bet with 
Alister about the Minnesota farmeress? Egad, we shall see by- 
and-by.” 

“T beg your pardon; did you speak?” said Rory, turning 
from the window. 

“Oh! nothing; only about that bet—” 

“Gran,” said Rory, coming forward into the firelight, “I 
think something must have happened to your visitor on the way. 
I will go down the road and have a look about. Flora does not 
like waiting dinner, you know.” 

He was gone without waiting for an answer, and in a few 
minutes was driving along the road in a small, light tax-cart. 

Having driven about a mile up and down hill, he descried in 
the still lurid semi-darkness a little, broken-down vehicle stand- 
ing outside a cabin-door, through which shone the glow of burn- 
ing turf. 

“Hum! I thought there was a break-down,” he said. “I 
guessed how it would be when I heard Batt had sold her the 
broken-kneed pony.” And, calling an urchin to hold his horse, 
he walked up the stone causeway to the cabin-door. 

There he paused a moment, raised his hat and passed his 
hand over his forehead, frowned, and stepped over the threshold. 

Bawn was sitting on a “ creepy” stool before the blazing turf, 
her hat had been taken off, and her golden head was shining in the 
ruddy light. A barefooted child was standing before her, finger 
in mouth, staring with fascinated eyes at the beautiful stranger, 
greatly to the delight of an aged man who sat shaking his head 
in the chimney-corner. Two sturdy men in sou’wester hats were 
directing Andy where to go for the loan of a little car to carry 
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his mistress further, and a decent-looking woman was taking oat- 
cakes from a “ griddle.” 

“ But, sure, here’s Misther Rory himself. Never fear but the 
masther ’Il pull ye out of the hobble.” 

Bawn did not hear what was said; she was talking to the 
child, and the master of Tor had advanced and was standing be- 
side her before she looked up. The gentleman stood observing 
her with a strange look on his face, noting her fair, smooth brow, 
her fresh, symmetrical cheeks, her laughing lips and eyes. In 
her black serge dress and shawl of shepherd’s plaid she was ex- 
actly the same Bawn who had wrestled for her liberty with Som- 
erled on board the steamer. 

She looked up with an unconscious, unexpecting smile, and 
saw the identical Somerled standing before her. 

The smile died on her lips; the color went out of her cheeks; 
she rose and drew back a step, and looked him in the face. Im- 
pulsively trying to speak, her ready tongue was for once at fault. 
She drew her shawl around her and met his eye defiantly. 

‘“‘T hope I have not startled you,” he said with the manner of 
a perfect stranger. “I have been sent to discover if any acci- 
dent had happened to Miss Ingram. You are Miss Ingram, I pre- 
sume—the lady who is expected at Tor.” 

“ Yes, 1am Miss Ingram, the lady who is expected at Tor,” 
said Bawn mechanically. 

“ Will you not sit down again? Your man is making some ar- 
rangements, and then you and he can come with me in my cart.” 

“ The shafts of mine are broken,” said Bawn, “and so I must 
accept your kindness.” And then she sat down again, feeling 
stunned, unable to speak more, or even to think. She heard him 
say he would return in a few moments, and saw him go out of 
the cabin-door; and then she looked round the little house despe- 
rately to see whether she could not fly out of the window or up 
the chimney. After he had been gone a moment or two she 
asked herself if she had not been dreaming. Had her curious 
panic of the last two days developed this extraordinary halluci- 
nation? A gentleman who spoke to her and looked at her like 
a perfect stranger had appeared, standing there in the fire-light, 
to have the features and the proportions of her friend, her lover 
of the steamer. When he returned she would look at him more 
attentively and with all her wits about her, and doubtless she 
would perceive that she had never seen this Mr. Rory Fingall in 
all her life before. She stood up, put on her hat, and wrapped 
the folds of her shawl tightly around her, and stepped back 4 
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little into the shadows of the cabin-ingle to watch for the reap- 
pearance of the man who had so frightened her. 

She had not long to wait. Before his face appeared again 
within the cabin she heard his voice, speaking outside to the 
men—the same voice that had said to her of the enterprise on 
which she was now fairly embarked: “ Happiness is not to be 
looked for from it, comfort if will have none, difficulty and dis- 
appointment will follow immediately in its train.” He had said 
this warningly, being in all ignorance of the nature of her enter- 
prise. It might be that he had spoken with the tongue of a 
prophet. As he stooped his head in the doorway and came to- 
wards her a second time the cabin disappeared from her eyes, 
and she saw him coming along the deck to claim her companion- 
ship, to offer service, to persuade her of his love. Now, how- 
ever, though this was indeed Somerled, he showed no eagerness 
for her company ; love, or even friendship, kindled not his fea- 
tures as he drew near her, and, though he was bent on service, 
it was tendered in the most matter-of-fact manner, as if rather 
from a chivalrous habit than as recognizing a specially interest- 
ing individuality in herself. 

He lingered to say a word to the paralyzed man in the cor- 
ner, and his face softened. His eyes lit up as he patted the 
child’s head. She noted that he spoke to these peasants with a 
touch of their own brogue, soft, rolling, and Irish, with a thread 
of harsher Scotch woven through it. 

“Glad to have Jim back from the land o’ cakes?” he said to 
the woman at the griddle. 

“Ay, sur, ay. It’s pleasant to have him with us whiles,” 
returned the woman; and the old man piped out: 

‘An’ yourself, sur. Won't ye tell us how ye liked Ameri- 
kay? It’s glad I am to see ye back so hearty.” 

“T’ll look in and tell you about it another day, Bartley. 
We'll smoke a pipe over it, never fear.” 

“God bless you, sur! an’ it’s you that ’ll be welcome.” 

Then he turned to the silent, shawled figure standing back in 
the shadows, and, with a slightly sterner and colder face, said: 

“ If you are ready now, Miss Ingram, we will start.” 

She made her farewells to her humble entertainers and fol- 
lowed him to the door. All the fiery lights were gone now, and 
the stars looked as keen and high as they used to shine a month 
ago above the breadth of the Atlantic. He took her hand, 
helped her to her seat in the tax-cart, and seated himself by 
her side. 
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“Your man has started before us to walk with the pony to 
Tor,” he said. “It is but a short distance. We shall soon be 
there.” And gathering up the reins, he carried her off with him 
into the night. 

It was a tedious bit of journey, though of no great extent, for 
some of the hills appeared almost perpendicular. Many times 
Bawn’s charioteer had to alight and lead the horse up or down 
the steep incline, and once or twice Bawn herself was obliged to 
descend and proceed a little way on foot. It was like a travel in 
adream. The wild, romantic scenery, all so fresh and new to 
her ; the companion, so complete a stranger, and yet so familiar 
that his personality seemed to take something of an almost su- 
pernatural character to her senses; the roar of Tor, growing 
louder every moment; the flash of a white breaker gleaming 
occasionally through the darkness on the bit of rough sea where 
weird Moyle surges into the ocean; the salt, sharp breath of the 
north wind on her face; the silence of the man beside her, that 
man who had cried to her but a month ago: “ Unless you tell 
me that you hate me, that under no circumstances could you 
love me, I will exert every faculty I possess to make your future 
one with mine. 1 cannot make up my mind to lose you out of 
my life. A week has done for me what the rest of my years 
cannot undo.” 

The words, well remembered, were ringing in her ears, the 
cry that was in them was making her heart sore, as it had done 
many times since; and yet—and yet he was here, and she was 
here. Fate had in an extraordinary manner, so strange as to 
give to all that was passing now that air of dream-like unreality, 
delivered her a second time into his hands. It seemed that he 
had lost her out of his life only to find her again, but he did not 
know her, had no word to say to her, apparently had not recog- 
nized her features, her voice, even hér dress, which was the same 
she had worn when he had Joved her. She was already blotted 
out of his memory, and existed no more for him than if he had 
crossed from America in that steamer by which he had meant to 
return and had missed. 

As the impossibility of this being literally true forced itself on 
her common sense she became disturbed by two other views of 
the case. Either he was not Somerled—an extraordinary resem- 
blance had deceived her imagination, and by and by, in many 
little ways, she would perceive that a strange man, one who had 
been to her neither friend nor lover for a wonderful week, had 
involuntarily cheated her—or he was Somerled, and his disgust 
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at her deceit and treachery was so great that he had decided to 
cut her, to ignore her, to drop deliberately out of his memory 
that passage of his life in which he must now admit to himself 
that he had acted with extravagant folly. 

This last conclusion she accepted as the correct answer to the 
sum of her calculation of probabilities, and it must be a final re- 
sponse to all questions in her mind on the subject, except that 
one which kept asking how it was that no involuntary start or 
momentary change of countenance had betrayed even for an in- 
stant his surprise at finding her here in the midst of his own 
family. He must have seen her trom the doorway, and had 
time to conceal his astonishment before she raised her eyes to 
look at him. Out at sea he had not always such complete self- 
control. 

“Miss Ingram, I must trouble you to come down again for a 
few minutes, but this is positively the last time. When we get 
to the top of this hill we shall see the lights of Tor Castle. Iam 
sorry you have had so uncomfortable a journey.” 

“Thank you; not at all. It has been very interesting to me,” 
she answered as she touched ground with her foot and walked on, 
with the horse’s head between her and him on the road. And 
again the suspicion returned to her that this was not Somerled, 
after all. 

Had it been that friend he would, even if he had not recog- 
nized her, have called the attention of the stranger to the beauty 
of the scenery, to the dark magnificence of the night in this wild, 
high region, to the bursts of strange music in the air, to the re- 
current gleam of that white breaker flashing beyond the great 
Tor, which bold headland was now in view and standing up like 
a black fortress of fantastic build and scowling over the glim- 
mering ocean. This man, though he bore a wonderful resem- 
blance to her former friend, and might be good and beloved in 
his own place, had evidently not that ardent love of nature, that 
keen appreciation of all that is beautiful in earth, sea, and air, 
which had helped to make the companionship of that other per- 
son so attractive. Only a very few words passed between the 
travellers, and merely on the commonplaces of their journey, 
until they passed in at the gates and bowled up the avenue to 
the low doorway of the castle on its rock. But as he handed her 
down from the vehicle, and the light from the hall within struck 
into their eyes, she thought she felt a sudden flashing look turned 
on her face—a look that, if it were really there, revealed the real 
Somerled. Before she had decided whether this was imagination 
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or reality she found herself in the hall, with Shana and Rosheen 
smiling on either side of her. 

They took her up to a great chamber in which a mantel with 
carving up to the ceiling and a gaunt, four-post bed at first seemed 
the only objects, and where candles in two tall silver branches 
made faint light about a narrow mirror. 

“We knew something must have happened, and wasn’t I 
right when I said Rory did not mind trouble?’ said Rosheen. 
“Flora wanted to have a servant sent, but my cousin would go 
himself. And you are not to be afraid to sleep in this wilderness 
of a room, because there are no ghosts at Tor. Nothing evil 
could come near Gran. And I hope you will be nice with Gran, 
Miss Ingram, for everybody is. She had a great trouble once, 
and every one remembers it.” 

“ Rosheen dear, let Miss Ingram get her breath and wash her 
hands in peace,” put in Shana. And, the visitor’s simple toilet 
arranged, they proceeded down the old oak staircase, lit by oil- 
lamps whose faint, yellow flame swam ineffectually in the vault- 
like darkness. And Bawn grudged every step she took down 
the black, time-worn stair. Her courage seemed to have desert- 
ed her, and she would have given all her little world to avoid the 
necessity of walking in among these people whom she had come 
from Minnesota to confound. Every beat of her heart, sunk 
cowardly low in her breast, was telling her that Gran’s trouble 
was the murder of a beloved son by Arthur Desmond, of hateful 
memory, and that Rory, the grandson, who now filled the place 
of that son in her heart—well, was he or was he not Somerled? 

“ He is not,” she decided ; “and if he is I will ignore him as 
completely as he has ignored me.” And then, making a large 
demand on that common sense of which she had plenty for 
small daily uses, though her plans in the main might be never so 
unwise, she walked into the drawing-room with head erect on her 
shoulders and a serene countenance. 

She was conscious, first, that Somerled was not in the room; 
next that every eye was turned on her; then that Gran had risen 
from: her great chair by the hearth to receive the stranger. 
Gran’s individuality struck her so forcibly that for the moment 
she saw nothing but the fine old figure before her—a face unlike 
every other face; a spotless white cap of a dignity not often at- 
tained by caps; a rich but plain gown of well-worn Irish tabinet, 
the folds of which somehow suggested a train and pages. But 
the simplicity of character, as expressed by the eyes and by 
the greeting and gesture of the spare, wrinkled hand, was un- 
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mistakable, and: Bawn felt herself in the presence of an un- 
worldly soul. ; 

“TI do not apologize for my dress. I am a farmer’s daughter 
I have no pretty gowns,” said Bawn in a low tone to her hostess, 
with a desire to say the most commonplace thing that occurred 
to her. 

“T see you as you ought to be, my dear,” said Gran; “and, 
for the matter of that, we are no great dressers here.” But as 
she spoke she felt some surprise. A farmer’s daughter such as 
Bawn so persistently announced herself to be would have pinned 
on a few colored bows, if she had nothing else, to deck herself a 
little for high company. This young woman, in her black serge 
and high frills, was a lady, let her come from whence she might. 
And as for ornament, she had gold enough on her head to make 
a crown for a queen. 

“Nice-looking, yes; not so very handsome, but too striking an 
appearance to run about alone,” said Lady Flora, whose eye-glass 
had been levelled at the farmeress from the moment she entered 
thedoor. “I am more than ever sure she is not everything she 
ought to be. A cool young madam, by my word. It seems 
they have excellent manners in the backwoods of Minnesota.” 

Of all this speech Major Batt, to whom it was addressed, 
heard nothing. He was ejaculating to himself in the most dis- 
tressed whisper: 

“Egad! the witch. Small-pox! Never was so sold in all my 
life before !” 

“ Batt, ’ll trouble you for that five-pound note you owe,” said 
Alister, crossing the room and smiling quizzically in the major’s 
crestfallen countenance. 

“ Shall have it, sir—shall have it, sir!” said the major testily. 

“J will have it,” said Rosheen, touching her brother’s elbow. 
“TI want it for the poor.” 

“TI don’t see why you should be always making a poor-box of 
yourself, Rosheen,” said her sister-in-law snappishly. “ You will 
soon be as bad as Rory. Where is he, by the way? I want to 
hear his opinion of this wandering adventuress.” 

“ Egad, she’s a witch!” repeated Major Batt disconsolately, 
watching the offender all the time with reluctant admiration. 

“ Flora,” said her husband, “don’t speak so unkindly of the 
girl. She may overhear—” 

“Oh! nonsense. You don’t suppose she is as bashful as 
Manon here, for instance, would be at hearing herself criti- 
Cised ?” 
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At the sound of her own name Manon started out of a reverie 
in which she had been gazing at Miss Ingram’s face as she sat 
conversing easily with Gran, and her eyes were raised to the 
door, which opened on the instant to admit Rory. Did she also 
want to know his opinion of the wandering adventuress? If so, 
she did not learn much; she only saw his eyes turn full for a mo. 
ment on the stranger, then glance away with an expression of 
perfect indifference. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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IN the interval between the last Russian translation and the 
next—which will probably be Tolstoi’s lugubrious Death of [van 
Llyitch—novels done into English from various languages are given 
us. Among them is Manzoni’s J Promessi Sposi ( The Betrothed ), one 
of those masterpieces of fiction which will live for ever. From 
Manzoni modern realists in literature may learn what realism 
means. J Promesst Spositought to havea place beside the Vicar 
of Wakefield in all collections of books. It speaks well for the 
public taste that the book which almost converted Macaulay to 
the Catholic Church is becoming as fashionable as Ben-Hur. 

A dreary and wearisome translation of a book that ought 
never to have been dug out of its original language—the Spanish 
—is The Martyr of Golgotha, by Enrique Perez Escrich. We con- 
clude that nothing but the success of Ben-Hur could have induced 
Mr. Gottsberger to print this “ word-picture of Oriental tradition.” 
What Sefior Escrich has taken from the Scriptures is good; 
what he has added himself to the sacred story of the life of our 
Lord on earth is well meant but impertinent. Adéle Josephine 
Godoy—ladies who write would oblige reviewers by putting Miss 
or Mrs. in brackets before their names—has translated Zhe Mar- 
tyr of Golgotha with zeal, but not always with knowledge. For 
instance, does the sycamore-tree bear fruit in Oriental countries? 
When Dimas, who is later to become the penitent thief, seats 
himself under “ the shade of a stout sycamore-tree,” he revives his 
strength by “eating some of its luscious fruit.” Sefior Escrich is 
evidently a devout Catholic, but in possession of little skill in the 
art of novel-writing. In truth, it needs the highest art to im- 
prove or to make more impressive the Gospel narratives. 
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The Miser of King's Court, by Clara Mulholland (Burns & 
Oates), is a pretty story of two children and a mysterious miser. 
It is pure and pathetic, and told in good English. <Aznunziata ; 
or, The Gipsy Child, by Letitia Selwyn Oliver (Dublin: Gill & 
Son), is just what its title would lead the reader to expect it to 
be. Annunziata has been stolen from her parents in Italy. She 
is taken to England, where the woman who stole her dies. She 
is educated in the English Church, whose observances she finds 
tiresome. She elopes with Gerald Morton, but returns after hav 
ing gone a short distance with him, because she hears that the 
schoolmistress who adopted her and swore “to bring her up a 
lady” is dying. Finally her parents—Italian nobles, of course 
—discover her. She is converted, and everybody connected with 
her is converted. She marries a lord, and the very improbable 
story ends. 

It is with great pleasure that we turn to Miss Kathleen 
O’Meara’s Mabel Stanhope (Boston: Roberts Bros.) It is a story 
of life in a French boarding-school, and the consequences of this 
life. Charlotte Bronté made a morbid and over-colored study of 
the French penstonnat in Villette ; but the ill-nature of it, and the 
false reasoning that everything bad in the French character re- 
sults from the Catholic religion, make Villette a sad book in spite 
of its genius. Miss O’Meara, having gotten nearer to truth and 
nature, paints her picture with the colors of life. 

Sir John Stanhope is induced to take his daughter Mabel to 
a Parisian school kept by Madame St. Simon, a heartless and 
clever woman, whose politeness covers a multitude of sins. Lady 
Stanhope is touched by Madame St. Simon’s apparent devotion 
to her pupils. Sir John is rather prejudiced by madame’s senti- 
mentality, but he thaws enough to leave his daughter with her as 
a parlor boarder. Miss O’Meara draws Madame St. Simon with 
scrupulous truth to nature. This picture and another—that of 
Miss Jones, the starving English governess—are excellently done. 
Madame’s ruling passion is avarice. She does all in her power 
to keep her school perfectly correct; she has a charming old 
priest to visit it and to hear the confessions of the Catholic pupils. 
The Protestants are taken out every Sunday to an Anglican place 
of worship. But the latter grow weary of this, and protest. 
Madame Lawrence, the undermistress, is obliged to say: 


“You must try and agree among yourselves, for you cannot expect 
Madame St. Simon to have sittings in every church in Paris to suit your 
different tastes ; besides, there is noone to go with you except Miss Jones.’ 
“* Tant pis,’ replied Molly Jackson. ‘I'll go to the Madeleine.’ ‘ And 
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so will I, and I,’ said several of the young girls who had taken no part in 
the conversation, but who secretly sided with Molly in her dislike to Mr. 
Brown’s doctrines, or probably to his dress, of which they were more ca- 
pable of judging.” 

Miss Jackson, the leader in all mischief, answers Miss Jones’ 
objections by saying: 

“One does not turn actress by going to the theatre; and as for the 
preaching, it will do us good to hear a fine French sermon.” 

Several of the Protestants go every Sunday to the Madeleine. 
To all except Mabel Stanhope the services are part of a show 
and the preaching an intellectual amusement; but to Mabel it is 
all very serious. Miss O’Meara’s style, which carries one’s in- 
terest without a break, has only one serious defect—the constant 
use of French words and phrases. We can forgive parloir, al- 
though parlor would have done just as well, and the funny mis- 
take of Miss Jones, who tries to buy a crush-hat, asking for “ ux 
chapeau qui saute”; but we cannot forgive chaperon written chape- 
rone. A chaperon, which means a head, is always masculine in 
form, whether it be male or female in reality. A certain number 
of French words may be useful in giving local color toa narra- 
tive; but if Miss O’Meara’s book should reach a second edition 
she might help to push it into a third by rewriting it entirely in 
English. What excuse is there for using mauvaise point for bad 
mark, or Zingére for sewing-woman, or maitresse de troisi¢me for 
teacher of the third class, or salle d’¢tude for study-hall ? 

In contrast to the cold, calculating, and merciless Madame St. 
Simon we are shown the unfortunate Miss Jones, an old maid, 
ugly, penniless, and homeless, but true, constant, and sincere. 
Miss Jones is hurried to the grave by madame’s parsimonious 
manner of managing all parts of her establishments not seen by 
the public. She is a conscientious: Protestant, and a pathetic 
example of invincible ignorance. She teaches English for her 
board, which is the meagre quality so delightful to Mr. Squeers, 
of Dotheboys Hall. Her life is divided between the duties of her 
place and a greedy thirst for new French idioms. She says 
“ Moshu” and “ Bone soir,” but imagines that she has acquired 
the true Parisian manner of speech. The kindness of Mabel and 
the girls to her is a beautiful episode. She proves to be a true 
friend to the heroine when Madame St. Simon’s true colors ap- 
pear. Mabel, having left school, declares to her father her inten- 
tion of becoming a Catholic ; the sermons at the Madeleine have 
left their impression. Sir John Stanhope, enraged, casts her off. 
She goes to Paris, hoping to find a chance to teach in Madame 
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St. Simon’s school. Madame’s conduct is an example of how a 
class of Frenchwomen of certain business principles but uncer- 
tain religious ones might be expected to act under the circum- 
stances : 


“« Le bon Sir John might be a little f¢roce at first, but he could not live 
long without his pretty Mabel; he would call her back, and they would 
live happily ever after.’ ‘And papa will be grateful to me for taking care of 
his pet,’ was the mental conclusion. 

“* Alas! I dare not hope it,’ sighed Mabel. ‘I have offended my father 
beyond all chance of forgiveness.’ 

“« Then, chére pettte, why do you not return to the good English Church ? 
Entre nous, what difference does it make, after all?’ Mabel opened her 
eyes in mute wonder. ‘The don Dieu is good; he made me a Catholic and 
you a Protestant—why should we not remain as he made us? Ma foi, all 
the churches are good when we obey them,’ continued this large-minded 
theologian. 

“* But if we know that we are wrong, and he gives us light to see the 
truth ?’ urged Mabel, in increasing amazement. 

“* Where is the truth ?’ queried Madame St. Simon. with a shrug of the 
shoulders that said all a Frenchwoman’s shrug cam say. ‘Pilate asked 
the question two thousand years ago.’ 

“* Yes,’ replied Mabel, her face kindling—‘ yes, and he turned away with- 
out waiting for an answer! O Madame St. Simon! do not think lightly of 
the priceless jewel which God has given you. The faith that you prize so 
little I would lay down my life rather than forfeit! I have prayed for you 
with my whole heart,’ she continued fervently, ‘ because, after God, it is to 
you I owe that blessed gift. It was here, under your care, that I first began 
to see the errors of my father’s creed and to divine—’ 

“«T must disclaim your gratitude on that score,.my dear,’ said Madame 
St. Simon, abruptly cutting her short. ‘Nothing was further from me than 
to wish to shake your religious opinions.’ 

“«True,’ replied Mabel, ‘yet I must trace the result to you, madame; 
it was inthe churches of Paris I first imbibed the truths of Catholicity. 
Had you not allowed me to go there I should have been a Protestant 
to-day.’ 

“*What!’ said Madame St. Simon, her eyes flashing as Mabel had never 
seen them flash before, ‘you have said this! You have dared to say that 
it was under my care you became a Catholic! You have slandered my 
house and my name by spreading such a report! Leave my house this 
moment, mademoiselle, and never dare to enter it again. Sortez/’ cried 
the Frenchwoman, and, with a movement worthy of Roxane, she pointed 
to the door.” 


The struggle for life in Paris begins for Mabel. She meets 
Miss Jones again, poorer than herself, but not starving, thanks 
to the good abbé, chaplain—or, as Miss O’Meara prefers to call 
him, aumonier—at Madame St. Simon’s. The struggle is hard 


for these two homeless women who protect each other. But 
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Miss Jones begins to grow weak. She is taken to the Hotel 
Dieu, and Mabel sells nearly all she possesses to buy luxuries for 
the homeless old maid. 


“« Will you read me a chapter, dearest ?’ she said to Mabel when they 
were alone. ‘Sceur Philoméne reads to me every day in French, but some- 
how it doesn’t come home to me so well. I have a longing to hear my 
sweet St. John in English.’ ‘Mabel, will you answer me something I want 
to ask you ?’ said Miss Jones. 


“* Ves --that is, if I can.’ 
“«Tell me,if I die a Protestant will you lose all hope of seeing me 


again?’ ‘No; as I hope to enter heaven, I hope to meet you there,’ she 
answered solemnly. Miss Jones breathed a deep, low sigh, as if a heavy 


weight had been lifted from her heart.” 


Miss Jones dies, not seeing the truth, but believing according 
to her light, and Mabel struggles on alone with temptation and 
privation. The climax of the book—the discovery of the serpent 
under the roses of love—is managed without false and exagge- 
rated coloring. Miss O'Meara has done a good thing in giving 
the world a novel which is pure, natural, and interesting. 

Mr. William Henry Bishop is an American writer who has 
never had full justice done him. This may be because the merit 
of his later works, Choy Susan and The Golden Fustice, has not 
yet made his readers forgive the woodenness of Detmo/d or the 
lack of brilliancy in The House of a Merchant Prince. The sim- 
plicity and sincerity of Zhe Golden Fustice ought to atone for 
much, for an American writer without affectations of thought 
and style ought to be crowned with dogwood or some native 
plant. And Mr. Bishop seems absolutely honest and straight- 
forward; he does not imitate anybody; he does not seem to be 
self-conscious. He appears to think that his business is to tell a 
story, not to found a school of fiction, so he tells his story to the 
best of his ability, which 7he Golden Fustice shows to be of a high 
order; consequently we do not ask: “ What is Mr. Bishop going 
to do with David Lane? or, Will Mr. Bishop make Barclay marry 
Mrs. Varemberg?”, We say: “What will David Lane do? 
or, Will David Lane commit suicide?” What better test can 
we have of Mr. Bishop’s merit as a novelist than the fact that he 
impresses with the w// of his characters? They act; he does not 
move them. 

The most unusual feature of Zhe Golden $Fustice (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is that it has a new plot; the less un- 
usual, that its heroine, although she has a villanous husband, re- 
fuses to take advantage of the divorce laws of the liberal West. 
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Mr. Bishop shares with all the notable American writers that 
purity of tone which does honor to our literature. The scene 
of The Golden Fustice is laid in Keewaydin, a city on Lake Michi- 
gan. David Lane, a reputable citizen, has unintentionally com- 
mitted murder in a moment of rage by causing a collision at 
the draw-bridge. He was wounded by his own act; but he re- 
covered, although in his remorse he would have preferred to die. 
He tried to make reparation by caring for the family of Christo- 
pher Barclay, who had been killed by his attempt to avenge him- 
self on a rival corporation, and that of Zelinsky, the Polish 
bridge-tender, who had also been found dead after the sup- 
posed accident. He was rich, and he contributed liberally to 
all the Keewaydin charities. 


“It was a harrowing thought to him that the very measures intended 
for reparation but added to his own prosperity. Never had he been so 
flourishing in his own affairs, never so prominent in the world. What a 
whited sepulchre, what a wolf in sheep’s clothing he called himself! He to 
live esteemed and admired of his fellow-men, when he should have had only 
chastisement and contempt. He turned back again to religion of the formal 
sort, which, after a fashion not uncommon with men of bustling and active 
affairs, he had long neglected. He had the Rev. Edward Brockston, of St. 
Jude’s—a clergyman of a serious and ascetic vein, one who preached eccle- 
siastical celibacy and the like—to dine with him, made him the almoner of 
many private bounties, and gave him a new tower for his church. He 


thought of laying the whole case before this good man and offering to 


abide by his counsel ; but at the last resort he could not bring himself to 
it. The very height to which he had risen in the meantime was an added 
obstacle ; it but made the distance which he had to fall the greater. Still 
he felt always upon him a resistless pressure towards confession ; the mys- 
tery of the destruction of two innocent human lives seemed to imperiously 
demand accounting for. He was under something like that powerful ur-. 
gency from which the saying has arisen that ‘murder will out.’ He even 
meditated the woful resource of suicide, and contemplated with a certain 


deliberation all of its forms.” 

Protestantism could offer no consolation to a man tormented 
inthis way. The rector of St. Jude’s merely played at being a 
priest, and the shrewd American knew better than to confide his 
dreadful secret as one man to another. Of the Catholic Church 
he knew little. Its members in Keewaydin were mostly foreign- 
ers, Irish and Poles, factors at election times, but of no social im- 
portance; and he, the great magnate, governor and legislator, 
never dreamed that he could learn anything from them. He 
wrote out the confession he longed to make, and dropped it into 
a receptacle for papers in the hollow of the gilded statue of Jus- 
tice raised on the city-hall. He was sent as minister to a foreign 
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court, his daughter made a brilliant marriage; “but there, far 
back across the sea, in the place of his abode, was the Golden 
Justice and his secret always awaiting him.” 

‘His daughter, Mrs. Varemberg, comes back alone, her hus- 
band, a fascinating scoundrel, having deserted her. She meets 
Paul Barclay, the son of the man her father killed. She knew 
him abroad. He had proposed for her, but her father, for good 
reasons, had discouraged him and arranged her marriage with 
Varemberg. She and Paul Barclay drift, to David Lane’s horror, 
into relations which cause him to think that they may marry 
some time, if she should secure a divorce or Varemberg should 
die. Varemberg does die, and David Lane faces the probability 
of becoming the father-in-law of his victim’s son. And lightning, 
a cyclone, an earthquake, a fire, may at any time bring the Golden 
Justice to the earth and throw open the records of his guilt. 
| « He gets himself elected mayor, that he may climb unperceived 
from his office in the city-hall to the statue. The election con- 
test is well described. Mr. Bishop has studied well the wire- 
pulling of rival candidates in a Western city: 

“ Here maps were spread open and the sectional interests of the town 
studied, district by district. What motives might be best appealed to? 
What springs of tradition, habit, self-interest, local pride or prejudice, caste 
or nationality, might be played upon, as the musician plays upon his instru- 
ment, to catch votes? ‘Shall we stir up the religious question again ?’ de- 
manded Ives Wilson, with a cheerful nonchalance in these consultations. 
On the whole, it was decided to do so. ‘We have more to gain than to lose 
by it.’ ‘Some old Know-Nothing’ record, as it was called, of Jim de Bar's 
was unearthed. He was asserted to have been hostile to immigration at an 
early day, and to have said in public that he wished an ocean of fire rolled 
between us and all Europe, that foreigners might be kept out. He was said 
to have made remarks, apropos of a request for a subscription to a church 
fair, insulting to the religious opinions of a large and worthy section of 


voters.” 

The contest ends, and David Lane becomes mayor. The night 
ascent of the rheumatic and fast-ageing man to the statue, and 
his failure to secure the papers, are done with firmness and sym- 
pathy. Mr. Bishop’s careful hand saves all this from sensation- 
alism. These incidents are an outgrowth of character, not, as an 
inferior writer would have made them, events fastened on from 
the outside. A sudden wind-storm throws the Golden Justice 
to the ground, and the papers fall into Paul Barclay’s hands. It 
would be a pity to tell the ending of a novel which is too good 
to be spoiled for the reader in that way. It is enough to say that 
Barclay judges Lane according to his intention, not according to 
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its results. Mr. Bishop’s is an American novel with a manly and 
honest tone in it. Balzac’s César Birotteau is not a stronger or 
more vividly-imagined character than David Lane. 

Dr. Hammond’s new novel, On the Susquehanna (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), has a mild interest. Three very good novels have 
recently appeared as addenda to Lippincott's Magazine. They 
are Mr. John Habberton’s Brueton’s Bayou, Mrs. Burnett’s Miss 
Defarge, and Miss M. G. McClelland’s A Se/f-Made Man. Mr. 
Habberton is always sure of a certain succds d’estime because 
of Helen's Babies, but. the merit of Brueton’s Bayou ought to 
obliterate the remembrance of that very pleasant squib. It 
shows that Mr. Habberton has solid qualities of thought and 
style, as well as a keen sense of the use to which new and good 
literary material may be put. The editor of Lippincott’s exhibits 
fine discrimination in the choosing of his novels. 

King Solomon's Mines and She (New York: Harper & Bros.), 
by R. Rider Haggard, are fantastical romances of the kind now 
much in vogue. They are wonder-tales, and the discriminating 
critics who find psychological meanings in them are capable of 
discovering hidden and wondrous messages in Baron Munchau- 
sen’s tales. She is luridly conceived, but written in a common- 
place style. There is a suggestion of sensuousness here and 
there which might have been omitted. 

There is nothing more silly, nothing more vulgar, nothing 
that better indicates the existence of an intellectual vacuum which 
nature is always hopelessly trying to fill with idiotic scraps of 
thought, than the common habit of sneering at poets and poetry. 
It has gone out of fashion among decent people; it still lingers 
among those to whom the funny man of the newspapers is guide, 
philosopher, and friend. It is a curious thing that the art and the 
instrument which God used so often when he had messages to 
convey to men should be contemned in this age, which fancies 
itself thoughtful because it never knew how to think. 

The young man who is incapable of the thrill that passages of 
King David, of Dante, of Shakspere, of Tennyson should give 
him will never know those heights of thought and emotion which 
are possible to him. He may be the “ heir of the ages,” but he 
does not appreciate his inheritance. And so when Tennyson, 
grown old but not feeble in thought or style, produces a sequel- 
poem to that most intense and most brilliant poem in English, 
Locksley Hall, it is sickening to note the foolish jokes of the read- 
ers of newspapers only, and the superficial criticism of people 
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who take a bastard cynicism for wit and cleverness. As Abbé 
Roux says, since Voltaire’s time we do not laugh, we grin. 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
has the amazingly delicate verbal music of the earlier poem, its 
fervor, its force, its satire, its passion, its sarcasm, its invective. 
It has less hope, for the younger heir of Locksley Hall despaired 
for himself, but hoped for age. Science then seemed to be lead- 
ing humanity to an earthly paradise : 


“For I dipt into the future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be: 


“ Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales ; 


“ Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 


“ Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder-storm ; 


“ Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


“ Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 


The poet was struck to the heart by the false Amy’s treach- 
ery, but he had great hopes for his age; he longed to see 


“ The vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.” 


Out of the pain of the madness of wounded love he cried aloud 
for a chance to help the new order: 


“ Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


“ Mother-Age (for mine I knew not), help me as when life begun ; 
Rift the hills and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the sun.” 


In the sequel the hero of Locksley Hall looks at the wreck of 
the hopes of the earlier Victorian time as perhaps Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, were she alive, might look at the antics of her 
new Italians, for whom she cherished such high hopes. Sixty 
years have passed since the Locksley railed passionately against 
Amy as thé falsest of women, and now he, grown old, receives 
the complaints of his grandson over a similar misfortune, in the 
same spirit of contempt and tolerance with which the old listened 
to outcries of Maud and Locksley Hall years ago. The old poet 
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smiles scornfully at the suggestion that his grandson suffers as he 
had suffered : 


« Amy loved me, Amy fail’d me, Amy was a timid child ; 
But your Judith—but your worldling—she had never driven me wild: 


“She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring, 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn in spring.” 


Amy is dead and her husband is dead, and the poet who once 
scoriated them is very tender now. He tells of Edith, who filled 
Amy’s place without driving away her memory: 


“Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 
She that linked again the broken chain that bound me to my kind.” 


And then the poet, sick at heart, bursts out against his time, 
forgetting that his life with all its experiences is only an infinite- 
simal part of it. The old bigotry which is part of Tennyson’s 
patriotism enters into the exclamation: 


“From the golden alms of Blessing man had coined himself a curse ! 
Rome of Cassar, Rome of Peter—which was crueller, which was worse?” 


The laureate has always shown a particular weakness in his- 
tory. In Harold he followed the erudite Lord Lytton, whose 
historical coloring was strong but not truthful; and in this com- 
parison he is probably thinking more of Victor Hugo’s Lucrezia 
Borgia than of Juvenal or Suetonius. He—as is natural in a poet 
~—understands St. Francis d’Assisi, while he is ignorant of the 
age of Gregory the Great. 


“ Are we devils, are we men? 
Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again— 


“ He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pains are hardly less than ours.” 


His vision of progress has been shattered by sixty years of 
experience. He sees that, after all, locomotives and telegraphs, 
the preaching of equality, and his hoped-for parliament of men, 
have made chaos more chaotic: 


“Envy wears the mask of Love, and, laughing sober Fact to scorn, 
Cries to weakest as to strongest, ‘ Ye are equals equal born.’ 


“Equal born? Oh! yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat. 
Charm us, Orator, till the Lion look no larger than the Cat. 


“Till the Cat thro’ that mirage of overheated language loom 
Larger than the Lion,—Demos end in working its own doom.” 


A shattered wheel, the work of a vicious boy, wrecks a train. 
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Science has made the space-devourer possible, but it cannot 
change the heart of man. In spite of it, 


“There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on the street. 


“There the ‘smoldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor.” 


After all, he asks, ina sudden doubt as to whether his age 
has soured him, 
“ Shall we find a deathless May ? 
After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 
Some diviner force to guide thro’ the day I shall not see?” 


For the diviner force men are beginning to look out their 
darkness. Magians many of them are, clothed with all the 
power of the application of old forces, read in the books of 
what we call the new sciences, and skilled in the new arts that 
are so very old, and they look for a star that is not recorded 
in their new astronomy. Like Tennyson, they see the church 
through darkened glass. She is the diviner force; she alone 
of all the powers on earth can bring the world to be the garden 
of God’s will on earth. 

The Promise of May, which is bound with Locksley Hall, has 
suffered much in reputation by having been acted on the stage. 
It is not an “acting” play suited to modern theatrical ideas, but 
nevertheless it is entirely dramatic. It, too, is a protest against 
modern materialism and atheism. It is full of strong passages 
worthy of the poet's prime. Of modern Nihilism, Communism, 
and Socialism Harold says: 

“Such rampant weeds 
Strangle each other, die, and make the soil 
For Czsars, Cromwells, and Napoleons 
To root their power in.” 


Robert Browning’s Parleyings (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
as obscure, as harsh, and as poetic as Sorde/lo. Browning's ob- 
scurity, however, is mostly on the surface. He who runs may 
not read Browning as he runs, and Browning does not write for 
the runner who reads and forgets. In form, Parleyings—the par- 
leyings are generally between personages in the by-ways of his- 
tory—are somewhat like Leigh Hunt’s dramatic scenes and 
Walter Savage Landor’s imaginary conversations. They de- 
mand more space than we can give them at present, so they 
will be reserved for another time. 
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LIFE OF ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI. Edited by William Lockhart. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1886. (For sale by the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) 

The biographical part of this compilation of documents relating to the 
life and works of Rosmini is agreeably written. The character of the man 
who is its subject, the environment in which his early life was passed, his 
public career in its various aspects, and all the other surroundings in which 
he lived and played a distinguished part, are of a kind to furnish a biogra- 
pher with materials of the greatest attractiveness, as well as historical im- 
portance and religious edification. The biography is somewhat brief, but 
it presents a clear and good picture of the subject, and of the period (1797- 
1855) in so far as Rosmini was connected with its important events and 
personages. He was undoubtedly a remarkably holy and a remarkably 
gifted man, enlightened, magnanimous, and, to a very unusual degree even 
among the saints, winning and lovable in his character. 

The principal exterior work of Rosmini’s life was the founding of a reli- 
gious congregation which holds an honorable place and has done excellent 
service in the church. He was very near entering on another and more 
exalted career, as a prince of the church anda statesman. Early in the 
reign of Pius IX. he was sent as a special envoy to the Holy See by the 
government of Charles Albert, the King of Sardinia. The Pope resolved 
to make him a cardinal, and even thought of giving him the post of Secre- 
tary of State. This opening was, however, speedily closed to him by the 
force of events, and he was left to resume and finish his career in the more 
modest sphere of his own predilection. 

Rosmini’s chief title to celebrity rests, however, on the voluminous 
writings, chiefly philosophical, which he produced, and which have obtained 
for him a foremost place among the eminent authors who have flourished 
in Italy during the present century. ,Liberatore says of him: “Among 
the thinkers who in our time have attempted the restoration of philo- 
sophical science, the illustrious Father Rosmini, in our opinion, holds the 
first place. He shines among them as a bright star in a group of stars of 
lesser lustre, in respect to copiousness of learning, vastness of thought, and 
subtlety of analysis. The many volumes produced by him on very diverse 
and abstruse matters form an imperishable monument of the fecundity and 
loftiness of his intellect, and they have secured for him perpetual renown 
as one among the most diligent and clear-sighted contemplators of truth.” 

The devotion of the disciples of Rosmini to their founder is not to be 
wondered at, considering his intellectual and personal qualities, which 
were just of the kind to awaken an affectionate enthusiasm in the bosoms 
of those who acknowledge and venerate him as their spiritual father, 
Father Lockhart and his companions, by means of the volumes at present 
under our notice, and the translations of some of Rosmini’s principal 
works, are laboring to bring his philosophy into the same prominence in 
England and other countries where English books circulate which it has 
already gained in Italy. It is not unlikely that it may come into vogue to 
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a considerable extent, and gain a large number of adherents, both among 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Will it supersede in the Catholic schools 
the metaphysics of the text-books now in general use and professedly 
explaining the philosophy of St. Thomas? Will Rosmini be recognized as 
the great restorer of philosophy through his doctrine of the innate Idea of 
Being as the light of the human intellect? It is certain that St. Thomas 
will not be superseded. The philosophy of Rosmini can never become 
dominant in Catholic schools, unless it be either the most genuine and the 
best explication of the authentic doctrine of the Angelical Doctor, or a 
further development and, in a sense, an improvement of the same. Its ad- 
herents profess that it is in substance the very metaphysics of St. Thomas, 
and it is implied, in their claim of superiority over every other philosophical 
system, that it is an improvement in the sense of being a clearer and more 
explicit form of the doctrine substantially contained in the writings of the 
great doctor. In our opinion, the ideology of Rosmini is neither a correct 
restatement of the ideology of St. Thomas nor an improvement upon the 
same. We regard it as really an improvement upon that modern philoso- 
phy in which Descartes, Malebranche, and Kant are the great masters, 
with a strong infusion from the philosophy of the ancients and of St. 
Thomas. It is very excellent as opposed to the Sensism of Locke and the 
Subjectivism of certain other systems of German origin. It is certainly 
free from error in any matter of Catholic doctrine. Still, we think that the 
illustrious author of this new philosophy of Ideal Being fell short of achiev- 
ing complete success in his most laudable and pious effort to restore the 
grand edifice of Christian philosophy. We do not think that the ideology 
of St. Thomas needs any improvement. And we think, moreover, that it 
is correctly explained by Liberatore, San Severino, Zigliara, and similar 
authors, ‘whose writings are now our standard text-books. The works of 
Rosmini may prove to be very useful in many respects, and the reputation 
of their author be increased and extended, but we do not think his peculiar 
psychology will ever be adopted in the Catholic schools. Time will show 
whether we are right in our opinion, or whether the hopes of Father 
Lockhart are destined to be realized. 


. 

SaINT AUGUSTINE, BISHOP AND Doctor. A Historical Study. By a Priest 
of the Congregation of the Mission, a pilgrim to Hippo. With map. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 1886. 

It is well that a handy volume, written in popular language, giving us a 
true insight into the character and work as well as the singular influence 
St. Augustine exerts in the church, should be published for the edification 
of the faithful. The author, besides consulting the best authorities for his 
facts, has had the privilege of visiting most of the places and gaining 
an intimate acquaintance with everything relating to St. Augustine. The 
biography of any saint is worth careful reading, and when the life is that of 
one who has always been reckoned as among the leading doctors of the 
Christian religion, the interest and profit are much increased. We heartily 
recommend the book to both clergy and laity as being conducive to their 
intellectual and also their spiritual improvement. 

There is an admirable chapter on “How to Read St. Augustine,” which 
will assist one to understand many of the difficulties found in his writings. 


© 
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THE INCARNATION, BIRTH, AND INFANCY OF JESUS CHRIST; or, The Mys- 
teries of the Faith. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Doctor of the Church. 
Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis : hensigne Brothers. 

St. Alphonsus wrote as he thought and prayed. Never could devotion 
to the mysteries of the Incarnation, Birth, and Infancy of our Divine Lord 
be expressed in words more soul stirring than are found in this treatise- 
Like all the ascetical works of the holy doctor, it can be understood by any 
reader, while in sublimity of thought it is unsurpassed. 


Ordo DIVINI OFFICII RECITANDI MISSHQUE CELEBRANDEZ JUXTA 
RUBRICAS BREVIARII MISSALISQUE ROMANI. Pro Anno Domini 
MDCCCLXXXVII. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

The Ordo published by Messrs. Pustet & Co. contains the calendar of 
feasts which is followed generally by the priests of this country, and also 
the Roman calendar for the accommodation of those having the privilege 
of reciting the office proper to the clergy of Rome. As far as we have 
observed it is correct, with the exception of the Feast of St. Agatha, which 
should be celebrated on the 12th of February, instead of the 5th, which now 
is the day assigned for the office of St. Philip 4 Jesu. The book is very 
neatly printed and well bound. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE MUARD, founder of the Congregation of St. 
Edme and of the Monastery of La Pierre-qui-Vire. Edited by Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

Pére Muard was a saintly Benedictine of our own times. In his foun- 
dations the rule of his order was somewhat modified, so as to combine the 
monastic and apostolic life in a most thorough and perfect manner. His 
devotion to missionary labors, however, did not incline him to mitigate 
the austerities of the institute. The directions which he gave about the 
observance of poverty and abstinence were so severe that the Holy Fa- 
ther, Pius 1X., styled the rule as “ more admirable than imitable.” After 
moderating the rigor of some of his prescriptions the Holy See defi- 
nitely approved of the work of Pére Muard. The Sacred Heart Abbey, 
established in the Indian Territory in this country in 1875, follows the ob- 
servance of Pére Muard. ‘ 


SADLIERS’ CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND OrDO for the year of 
our Lord 1887. With full official reports of all dioceses, vicariates, pre- 
fectures, etc., in the United States, Canada, British West Indies, Ire- 
on England, Scotland, and Australia. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 

oO. 

This is the fifty-fifth annual publication of this indispensable directory. 
Besides its usual list of contents it has this year added to the American 
part an index of all the religious orders of the United States; and to the 
foreign part has been added the hierarchy and a list of all the priests in 
Australia, and the names of all the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of 
the German Empire and of Austria-Hungary. The work contains cuts of 
Cardinals Gibbons and Taschereau, which are so bad that they had much 
better have been omitted; they do not fairly represent the eminent men 
whose names are placed beneath them. For the book itself we have no- 
thing but words of commendation. 
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SCHOLASTIC ANNUAL for the year of our Lord 1887. By J. A. Lyons. 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

From the enterprising University of Notre.Dame comes this compact 
and well-edited Annual. Besides the usual amount of useful information 
and calendars found in such publications, it contains some interesting 
sketches on topics of present interest by well-known Catholic writers, and 
some charming bits of verse. 


THE YOUNG PHILISTINE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Alice Corkran. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
Readers who take pleasure in that which is in itself beautiful, and which 

teaches a beautiful lesson as well, will read these four stories with delight. 
When we say that these tales teach a lesson we should do an injustice to 
the work if we were to lead our readers to think that obtrusive moralizing 
was its characteristic. The lesson is taught by the tales and by the power- 
ful, pathetic, and masterly manner in which the tales are told. Of the four 
stories the one placed first is, in our judgment, far from being the best. We 
should be inclined to place the one which gives its name to the volume at 
the top, and the others in a descending scale. We feel sure—with the re- 
striction already made—that all who may be induced to read this little book 
by our notice will thank us for having called their attention to it. 

How TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY; or, Natural and Scientific Methods 
of Never Forgetting. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. New York: M. L, 
Holbrook & Co. 

No particular system of mnemonics is advocated in this book, but what 
seem good and practical suggestions are given which, if acted upon, would 
no doubt prove of material assistance in strengthening the memory. The 
trouble with systems of mnemonics generally is that they are too cum- 
bersome. The methods of strengthening the memory given by Dr. Hol- 
brook are simple and natural, and themselves easily remembered. There 
is a section dealing with a method of acquiring new languages by associa- 
tion of ideas which seems as if it might be very helpful to students. 

NorTeE.—Several notices of late books have been unavoidably crowded 
out of this number, and will appear in the next one. 
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THE LIFE OF BROTHER PAUL J. O'CONNOR. With portrait, Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 

GLImpsEs OF A HIDDEN LIFE: Memories of Attie O’Brien, Gathered by Mrs, Morgan John 
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